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of Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
1ae views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
7 as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—Humso.tpr’s Cosmos. 
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| mising murmur that floats in the air, hinting that 
if such “ support”? be continued to Lord Palmer- 
ston, he will prove the true leader to give England 
her due position in the approaching era of the 
world’s history, Some corroboration of the murmur 
is afforded by the sudden turn of the Morning 
| Chronicle, which has supported Kossuth, but now 
| assails: because, some conjecture, the Chronicle 
must at all events be anti-Ministerial. We are 


; expressing no opinion on these signs, all too vague 
) bined Copenhagen-fields and Hanover-square in one. | to warrant any opinion; we are only supplying our 
| Manchester seeins to have turned out in yet greater | readers with the gossip of the hour, such as it is. 
> numbers, Potter notwithstanding. Potter, infact, has} The rumours that Palmerston is to be a Chatham 
' butserved to mark the total failure of resistance to | of Liberalism stand side by side with the authentic 
© the new spirit of the day. John Bright was present, | utterances of the Peace Society, who, through their 
aad made a capital, hearty speech; so did George | secretaries, denounce war under any circumstances, 
on. In short, Manchester has pronounced not | and advance what virtually amounts to “ passive 
forcibly than Birmingham. Kossuth repaid 


) obedience and nonresistance.” We imagine that 
Tithe delighted men of Manchester with one of his | these gentlemen, in propounding their theory of the 
a speeches; only less fine than the one de- 


influence of “ideas,” overlook the conditions ne- 
Brered at Birmingham—only less fine, because | cessary for the free play of that influence upon 
@ch day adding to Kossuth’s familiarity with our | affairs. Ideas will never, unaided, drive Radetzky be- 
lage, gives freer scope to the play of his | yond the Alps, nor Prince Albrecht over the Danube, 
ht. He has fairly roused the manly spirit of | nor eject the legions of Nicholas from Poland, 
and; he has fairly shown Manchester that 


: nor set free the German people. A “ sacred prin- 
¢ cannot be free while Despotism exists to keep 


ciple” is a fine thing when you can get room for it 
Rations apart; he has proved that Despotisim | to operate; but before Archimedes, even, can move 
chronic war under the name of “ order”; he has 


the world, he requires a fulcrum for his lever. 
‘toovinced Birmingham that its own history pledges Anarchy of anarchies is the “ situation” at 
Bo keep a lead in the defence of freedom and of | Paris, The war of the Legislative and Executive 
‘Progress. He has stamped himself as by far the 


an : . becomes internecine. The one is hemmed in be- 
2 ee of our day—the practical, far-sighted | tween self-destruction and a Parliamen coup 
Feel, the noble Mazzini, the unadorned Cobden, 


; a d'état ; the other between a bid for popularity and 

# accomplished Macaulay, the cunning Thiers, | que subserviency to Austro-Russian patronage. 

te astute Webster, the poetic Victor Hugo, the | Both are doing their best to prove one truth; that 

) Mwesmanlike Henry Clay,—all lack, severally, many | forms of government are nothing, but the mo- 

/ Pualihes which Kossuth, as an orator, combines. rality of governors everything, for the welfare of a 
ue 18 man to speak to nations. 


nation. 
Many who understand not the subject, but re-| ‘The President is playing an ambiguous game 
_doice in an “authority” on the side of their blind Tie rag og erg a ee 


: : ees and his fate may be to fall between two stools at 
dice, are chuckling at his needless disclaimers | Jast. ‘To the Republic he offers the restoration of 
nst Socialism. Hungary, he sy s, has nothing | universal suffrage: to the Reaction he immolates 
do with doctrines classed under that head, | the last remaining liberties. His new Ministry, 
; she does not want them. For, he adds,| mere awkward doubleurs of Léon Faucher and 
almost every Hungarian is a landowner, and all| Baroche, inaugurate their brief campaign by a 
Hy be so. Good. Wee shall recur to this point; | razzia against publican journals and almanacks ; 
» wwe present is not the time for controversy on | they invade a meeting of an electoral committee 
national independence is the question of the | (hitherto inviolable) with commissaries of police; 
3 and we, for our part, will not disturb that | they forbid the recitation of a few stanzas written 
UBS" acclaim with theoretical disputation, Set by Victor Hugo for a musical festival, on ac- 
Parope free, and we have no fears for Socialism. count of an allusion to Italy, Hungary, and 
' speculationjhas been excited by phenomena | Poland; they aid and abet priestly domination. 
Mthe relations of our Foreign-office. Reports that | Insulted by the majority, whose flag they are come 
d Palmerston sent an apologetic note to Austria, | to tear down, they are scouted by the Republicans. 
aging to keep down the Kossuth agitation, have | M. Louis Napoleon harangues imperially a few 
i+! studiously contradicted. Reports are circu- | excited officers; whereupon the Ministry correct 
ed that the Austrian Minister at Washiagton | the proof of said speech for the evening papers, and 
conditionally demanded his passports. An ex- | interpolate a saving clause, as if it signified what 
mely Ministerial paper is supporting Kossuth: |he said, this imperial farceur, hero of Satory 
ously associating Lord Palmerston’s name | sausages and of a hundred corks! Still if he 
M that of the Hungarian Governor. These signs | could only disappear altogether and leave his 
Maps, and some others, have occasioned a pro- | name at the Elysée, i¢ might yet be reélected by 
(Towa Epstion.] 


ews of the Week. 


Tur visit of the Governor of Hungary to the 
North has been like a royal progress. Kossuth was 
received in Birmingham with a display rivalling in 
tumbers that at Copenhagen-fields, but. not so 
pearly limited to the working classes; on the con- 
> tary, Birmingham was fairly represented. It com- 
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the stupid idolatry of peasants. But the man: he 
is no longer a serious candidate, except to the bill 
brokers. The majority rejects the proposed abro- 
gation of the law of the 31st of May, but under 
cover of modifications there seems to lurk capitula- 
tion. Rather civil war than our vanity should 
suffer! These are the men who have ruined or 
betrayed three dynasties. 

It must be confessed that the Opposition are 
now the true Party of Order. Their silent reserve 
intimidates the reaction, like the handwriting on 


_ the wall. ‘They have resolved to protest simply, by 





the mouth of one speaker only, against the law of 
the 31st of May, and to wait. ‘The majority, 
divided, discouraged, and demoralized, will dwindle 
away into separate minorities, as this year closes in. 
The next year is the nation’s. 

In Portugal we are glad to find the Progresistas 
gaining strength in the elections. 

Dr. Lee, Bishop of Manchester, has “ charged” 
his diocese with the purest Whiggism of the Church. 
Convocation, he thinks, would be “ calamitous” ; 
but then, fortunately for his peace of mind, he 
thinks the movement for synodical action will be 
“unsuccessful.” It is “undesirable” also to 
alter what the “experience of three centuries has 
shown to be enough for securing among us the 
profession of the truth;” namely, the rubric, the 
services, and the liturgy. And the surest hope of 
the Church is said to be to abstain from getting 
into collision with the State. Verily, it is to the 
more chivalrous spirit of the Bishops of Exeter and 
Oxford, and men like Archdeacon Denison, that the 
Church must look for help in making itself honest 
before gods and men. Dr. Lee is not a Churchman 
—he is a State-Churchman. ' 

The City was eminently. scandalized on Wednes- 
day morning, to read in the journals copies of a 
correspondence between the London Dock Com- 
pany, the Board of Customs, and the Treasury, 
apropos of the trials of February last. The Dock 
Company humbly applies for the release of the 
goods under seizure. The Customs consult the 
Treasury, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the name 
of “My Lords,” dictates conditions the most 
arrogant and barefaced conceivable, imposes a 
nominal fine, assumes the guilt of the Com- 
pany, and talks down to them from his 
official Olympus. The Dock Company surrender 
the whole question by consenting to pay the fine— 
under a useless protest. Victors in February, by 
some sleight of hand behold them the vanquished 
of November, apparently self-slain. But the points 
at issue, the gross laches of the Customs, and the 
oppression of the suits, are too interesting to the 
merchants of London to be suffered to rest where 
they are. Something effectual must be done. 

A murder in Marylebone, of more than usual 
atrocity and stupidity, has been committed. The 
characteristic of the crime is the intense astonish- 
ment of the murderer when he came to reflect that 
“he had the heart to do it,” 
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KOSSUTH’S WELCOME. 
AT HOME, 

Kossuth passed through a trying day on Saturday, 
at 80, Eaton-place. Deputations from breakfast time 
until three o’clock ; a rattle of om and Serrisces all 
that time. were Clerken - 
well; St. Pancras; St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch ; » 
Parliamentary Reform Association, by Mr. W. J. 
Fox, M.P.; the Ladies; the Work’ Builders of 
Pimlico; two discussion societies; Young Men of 
London; Woolwich and Islington, by. Mr. Wyld, 
M.P.; and from Hudderefield; Canterbury Corpora- 
tion ; Bridgewater ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, by Lord 
Dudley Stuart, M.P.; and from Dover, by Mr. 
Thornton Hunt. To all these addresses M. Kossuth 
returned suitable responses ; andso ended this fatiguing 








but pleasant duty. 
IN THE PROVINCES. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Throughout the whole of his journey from Euston 
station on Monday morning to Manchester, which he 
reached on Tuesday, Kossuth’s progress was a scene 
of triumph for the good cause of European liberty. 
There was no crowd at Euston-square, for Kossuth’s 
departure was comparatively unknown, but the most 
marked attention was shown to him by the officers 
and the company, he having been received by Captain 
Huish, and the state-carriage, originally built for the 
Queen Dowager, being put to the express train. Mr. 
Pulzsky, Mr. Toulmin Smith, Mr. Hajnik, Mr. 
James Stansfeld, and other gentlemen, accompanied 
Kossuth, The train started at a quarter past nine; 
and by the time it reached Wolverton, the electric 
telegraph had done its work—the station and em- 
bankments were crowded. At Coventry several 
thousands were assembled ; Hungarian colours visible 
in all directions, in cockades, in bonnets, on ladies’ 
costumes ; bouquets were presented, and the cheering 
was, as at Wolverton, of the heartiest British tone, 
strong, ringing, penetrating. And, as the train 
glided away, three distinct rounds of cheers burst 
forth in succession. 

All Birmingham and the neighbourhood turned 
out to meet the heroic Magyar. The station was 
besieged. Kossuth was received by Mr. Geach, M.P. 
for the county, Mr. Scholefield, M.P., and Mr. Muntz, 
M.P. for the borough. After a lunch at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Kossuth ascended Mr. Geach’s carriage, which 
was drawn by four grey horses, ridden by postilions 
in searlet jackets, wearing the Hungarian cockade. 
The other gentlemen of the party took other carriages. | 
All along the route from the railway station into | 

Birmingham, and through to Mr. Geach’s country | 

house, masses of people lined the footways. Flags | 
fluttered; music played; spontaneous cheering every- | 
where. About eleven o’clock there were siz miles of 
human beings en masse assembled to do honour to the | 
principle of European liberty in the person of Kossuth. | 

At this time the procession was marshalled into | 
order, the people falling into line with almost military 
quickness and precision. They formed as follows: 
only, it is remarked, the “ groups of fifty ’’ aceompa- | 
nying each trade became groups of thousands. 

Six men bearing the banners of England, Hungary, | 
America, Turkey, Italy, and Poland; the old standard | 
of the Birmingham Political Union; Glass blowers and | 
cutters, with band; Brassfounders; Jewellers; Saltley 
workmen and band; Tailors; Curriers ; Saddlers, harness 
and whip makers; Wireworkers, wiredrawers, and pin- 
makers; Tinplate workers ; Stonemasons and bricklayers; 
Pearl buttonmakers and band, toolmakers, coachmakers ; 
Coopers and packing-case makers, brass cock founders, 
moulders; Japanners; Odd Fellows, with regalia; Lei- 
cester brass band; private carriages and horsemen; fire 
brigades ; deputations from midland towns; large banner 
* Eljen Kossuth ;”’ band ; bodyguard on horseback ; first 
carriage and four—Kossuth, G. F. Muntz, M.P., W. 
Scholefield, M.P., Charles Geach, M.P. ; second carriage 
—M. Pulzsky, Mr. Toulmin Smith, and M. Kossuth’s 
aide-de-camp; carriages with committee; bodyguard on 
horseback; Gunmakers; Shoemakers; Joiners and car- 
penters ; band; carriages, horsemen; People unattached. 


The bodyguard consisted of 150 gentlemen on horse- 
back. Just before Kossuth entered the principal part 
of the town, his carriage halted; the bodyguard drew 
round him; and the mighty procession marched past 
cheering tremendously. The Bull-ring was a magni- 
ficent spectacle—verily a sea of human faces. All 
around, human faces—above and below; and the 
human voice literally filling the air with its rejoicing 
shouts, drowning the peals of church bells and stifling 
the tramp of the marching myriads. 

In the Bull-ring the first copy of the Times was 
burnt, and at intervals this ceremoncy was repeated 
until the procession terminated at the Five-ways, 
Many copies of the paper, with the words “ Lyin 

Times”’ in large characters upon them, were elevate 
on poles, and swung to and fr o over the heads of the 

crowd amid volleys of derisive cheers and groaning. 
About four o’clock they reached the Five- ways, 
and turned off to the residence of Mr. Geach. Here 
that gentleman addressed the crowd and thanked 
hem in the name of Kossuth. Several hundreds 
followed the — e to Mr.Geach’s house, and were 
there addressed by Mr, George Dawson, the mounted 
guard of 150 forming in a semicircle. Nothing like 





and echoed far away 
themselves upon Kk 
Eljen!’’ and one gentleman and lady saluted him 
on both cheeks, 
tion over, Kossuth mounted the carriage prepared for 
him and set forth for Woodlands, the seat of Mr. 
Henry, M.P. 


reporter, ‘“‘the sight was one of the most extraoidinary 


MANCHESTER. 
Not in magnifieence, riot even in numbers, not in 


few persons more than usual in the streest, few ban- 
ners displayed, and work and business went on as 
upon acommon day. By and by a crowd gathered 
round the railway station ; carriages and four, bearing 
members of Parliament and merchants drove up, 
trains from Macclesfield, Stockport, Sheffield, and 
the adjacent towns brought up hundreds. And when 
Kossuth stepped from the carriage on to the platform 
a tremendous cheer burst from he masses and rang 
along the ribbed roof of the station, stifling the 
crashing roar of the escaping steam and caught up 
; while the Hungarians threw 
Sossuth with a wild ‘“ Eljen! 


This burst of enthusiasm and affec- 


“When the railway gate opencd,”’ says the Times’ 


that can be well imagined. For the whole length of a 
wide street there was one dense sheet of pallid faces and 
fustian caps and jackets—wherever you looked were 
open mouths and staring eyes, and a forest of hats and 
caps in the air. It was with the greatest difficulty, and 
at a slow pace then, that the carriages, which amounted 
(including hack cabs) to some ten or twelve, could make 
their way. There were a few banners belonging to some 
temperance club in sight, tossing about in the mass, but 
they were soon lost, and a whole band of music, fur caps, 
uniform, brass, and all, was swallowed up in the most 
magical way ina vain attempt to greet Kossuth with 
their strains. The procession went along Piccadilly; 
all the windows were crammed; even the housetops had 
rows of temporary tenants, The broad street was choking. 
and the enthusiasm was unmistakeable. Carts, waggons, | 
omnibuses, cabs, stage vans, and cotton trucks were | 
ranged up by the footpath, two, three, and four deep, 

iled up with human beings, who cheered as if for their | 
ives. From the station to the Vicoria Arch, about | 
three quarters of a mile, the whole population of Man- | 
chester was really in the course of the route, and it is no 
exaggeration to say there were 200,000 people present. 
M. Rossuth stood up surveying the scene with the 
liveliest interest, and bowing low on either side as he 
passed. The tall warehouses were studded with a mosaic 
of heads and faces. All the shop shutters were up, and 
it was stated by many that there were more people in 
the street than on the occasion of the Queen’s visit. | 
Indeed one heard, it must be owned, some comparisons | 
of the kind, and several exclamations were heard of, 
* Well, I saw Kossuth, at all events, which is more than 
I can say of the Queen!’ The Irish population par- 
ticularly seemed in great delight, aud showed in immense 
force.” 

For three miles the same triumphal march ex- 
tended. The Exchange turned out, as did hosts of 
the respectabilities of the town, whose houses and 
villas lie along the road to Woodlands. | 

‘The presentation of the address was fixed for seven 
o'clock, but at five the doors of the’Free Trade-hall 
were literally in a state of siege. Front and rear 
there were thousands of men and hundreds of women 
pressing on as if their existence could only be saved 
by entrance to the hall. The escalade of the gallery | 
of the opera, or the storming of the pit doors at the | 
height of the Lind-mania, never was distinguished | 
by more vehemence and intensity of exertion. Indeed, 
the rush was greater than has been experienced at 
any public meeting for many years past. When the 
doors were opened the crowd burst in with a hoarse 
roar, and tumbled over benches in platform and 
gallery till the whole building was crowded as it 
never was eyen in the palmiest days of the League. 

At seven o’clock M. Kossuth entered, attended by 
Mr. George Wilson, Mr. Bright, M.P., Lord D. 
Stuart, M.P., Mr. Kershawe, M.P., Mr. J. Williams, 
M.P., M. Pulzsky, &c, On the platform were most 
of the leading Leaguers, Mr. Marshall, of Leeds; 
Mr. J. Salt, &c. The cheering, applause, and stamp- 
ing of feet which greeted M. Kossuth lasted for some 
moments, and the noise was deafening. 

Mr. George Wilson occupied the chair, and de- 
livered an excellent speech. Among other things he 
said :— 

‘* They are few, very few, indeed, for I can appeal to 
every man and woman present, whether within the whole 
range of their experience they ever knew an occasion 80 
devoid of discord—(hear, hear)—where concord reigned 
80 universally— (hear, hear) —where men of all shades— 
men of all partics—men of all opinions in politics, and 
in religion—(hear, hear)—united as they have done on 
this occasion in welcoming our illustrious visitor. 
(Cheers.) And if it be for one moment replied, that 
because—whether wisely or not I shall not take upon 
myself to discuss—if it be for one moment supposed that 
because the head of the corporation of Manchester— 





! 


of the people of Manchester in consequence of ¢ 


ay, in those circles by the domestic firesides of 


| cheers.) 


| civilized governments. 


tation not having proceeded from the Town-hall att 


enthusiasm, did Manchestér surpass Birmingham ; on - es ¥ on 4 “pasa to the contrary, (Hear 
but in the thorough spontaneity of the welcome it “Sy ‘ sent Was Se a visitor was more welcome} 
did surpass Birmingham—if that be possible. Before 44 ( Hear, hear.) hmm ponerse) to be pre. 
the arrival of the train bearing Kossuth, there were | jt say with contempt—but could smile at pg wil j 
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attempts to disconnect his acceptation of our invitat; 

to disconnect it from the opinion of the people of M : 
chester—if ever man could smile at that, it is my _ 
trious friend near me. (Chcers.) Gentlemen we wil 
not for one moment stop to ask the question how iti 
that this illustrious individual, scarcely three weeks Pad 
this country, has contrived, within that time to rt 
around him sympathy of men who never before b red ki 
merest chance, directed their attention to foreign pal 
tics? How is that in all our houses, in every domestie 
circle, in the kingdom, his name is familiar jp their 
mouths as household words, familiar topics of diseo: 

E 

from which, beyond all, politics are excluded? Whe 
how is it that an enthusiasm has accompanied him 
wherever he has appeared, greater than all the crowned 


2 


heads of Europe—more enthusiasm—more Spontaneous 


than aJl the monarchs of England save our own could 
command—(cheers)—and all their appliances to boot, if 
they attempted it? How is this? Why the answer jy 
this, I grant you may fill our streets with numbene 
crowds ; you may for a time surround any object of cele 
brity with multitudes of admirers; but you can no more 
create the deep-toned enthusiasm which we have had 
to-day than you can control the winds of heaven 
(cheers)—unless the object of interest has been closely 
identified with the interests of humanity.” 


And he wound up with these words. He narrated in 
spirited and general terms the progress of the Huy. 
garian war, and eulogized Kossuth for his condug 
of it. 

** And will you tell me that Louis Kossuth, whether jg 
prison at Ofan—whether by his humble labours as a jou. 
nalist—whether as the head of the executive govern. 
ment of his country, or as the governor of the country 
—proved himself a seeker for personal aggrandisement, 
but only of the great interests of humanity? (Loud 
He resisted the aggressions on Hungary a 
long as it wes in his power. He fell under the influence 
of treachery and Russian despotism ; and if he was mag. 
nanimous in his success, so he is glorious in his misfo- 
tunes. (Cheers.) And if you will tell me that, contrasting 
his life and history with that of all great men whose 
names have been before you, you cannot accord to bim 
the highest honour, I would say to the gentlemen here 
from America to-night, Go home by the next packet, 
pull down the monument to Washington, burn your pip 
tures of the declaration of independence in Americ, 
for you may then declare that Russian interference isa 
dispensation of Providence, and Austrian murders ae 
the decisions of Heaven. (Cheers.)" 


Mr. Smith Robinson, the honorary secretary, read 
the address to Kossuth, from which we extract the 
following remarkable passage :— 

“ To you, Sir, as the champion of your country’sit- 
dependence, as the statesman who, through long yearsa 
self devotion, sustained, with unrivalled energy and ee 
quence, a patriotic and constitutional resistance to the 
encroachments of despotism, we tender the expression of 
our warmest admiration. ‘The present state of the cot 


| tinent of Europe, whire the brute force combination 


military armaments threatens to overwhelm every ¥& 
tige of liberty, renders it the imperative duty of the 
people of every free state to manifest their abhorrence 
of the tyranny that would usurp all rights and ignoreal 
duties, in blind defiance of the sacred obligations thit 
reason and justice proclaim as the first conditions of 
In your person we recognises 
living protest against those principles of despotism which 
have ever been most abhorrent to the national sense 
traditional aspirations of the people of this country. We 
would, through you, make known to Europe and the 
world our inextinguishable hatred of oppression; 
uniting our voices with the great verdict which histor 
will hereafter pronounce on the momentous evenls # 
which you have played so distinguished a part, we 
invoke for Hungary, as we now pray Heaven to 

to yourself, a future worthy of the lofty aims which bate 
been the guiding star of your great career.” 


Mr. John Bright, M.P., moved that the address 
should be adopted, and so doing he spoke outs 
and with emphasis his convictions on the state 
things in Europe. He said Kossuth was far deat 
to the eyes and hearts of the people of Manchest 
than the crowned heads of Continental Europe b# 
even he could not escape the breath of slander. 

“Day after day calumny had been busy against bis 
name. He had escaped the danger of war, of og 
ment—he had escaped the danger of the gaoler a0 
the executioner of Austria, and yet in this Chr 
country the breath of slander had ventured or had 
to assail him. (Cheers.) Morning after morning columa 
after column appeared, done to order—(great cheering, 
applau e, and laughter, renewed several tit 
duced by some concealed anonymous pen, pale bs 
suppose, at the rate of five guineas a column, OF 
abouts—(renewed laughter and cheers),—and the 
last attack was one of the most extraordinary vitied 
namely, that M. Kossuth was a Republican in pow 





(Aisses)—thought it inexpedient to invite M. Kossuth— 
acting in all probability prudently, or in all probability 
discreetly—if it be replied for one moment, as it has 
been stated in the papers, that because the invitation 

roceeded not from the Town-hall, the merchants of 

anchester, the traders of Manchester—ay, every man, 
| from the merchant iv his counting-house to the weaverat 





this has been seen in Birmingham since 1832. 


his loom—(hear, hear)—that he is not the welcome guest 


| principle and was in favour of universal sw 

| (‘ Hurrah’—loud cheers.)” 

| And Mr. Bright explained that they did not bi 
come Kossuth as a Monarchist or Republican, but 

| “the assertor and defender of the rights of pan 
|‘ of.the greatest of all privileges—liberty. ee 
| cheering.) He vindicated himself from the 
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period whi tested the growth of the influence of 
jon in European politics. 

“ had had some revelations lately about Naples, 
published b a distinguished and most able member of 
the English Parliament. Let them ask the ruler of 

of Rome, of any of the oppressed Governments 
Mey whom they feared most, and they would find it 
was Mazzini. (Cheers.) Let them follow the course of 

Emperor surrounded by 500,000 bayonets, and 
his cheek turned pale, and they would find it 
dread of the man who now sat on their platform 

(Cheers.) This Emperor with all his power 

not raise as much money in the London market as 
the humblest merchant in Manchester. (Cheers.) And 
here he must say one of the most magnanimous and 

acts of Mr. Cobden’s life was to call a public 
ing to denounce the system of foreign loans to carry 
onwar. (Cheers.) In that one act he had done more 
for freedom in England than if he had raised a regiment 
of horse or had equipped a ship of war, (Cheers.) He 
came to the conclusion that the hand of death was upon 
the old Governments of Europe.” 


Hungary first claimed their sympathies; they owed 
pomething to Sicily. Rome suffered from a Govern- 
ment the very direst compound that ever came up out 
ofthelaboratory of evil—(great cheers )—a Government 
half priest, half policeman. (Loud cheers and laughter.) 
Jombardy was oppressed by the rule of Austria; of 
Venice it might be said :— 

“ The Suadian ruled, where now the Austrian reigns, 

And tyrants trample where an Emperor knelt.”’ 


We had sinned too deeply, he thought, in the past, 
by intervention in the affairs of others, and could 
not come into court with clean hands. Peace was 
more useful to the march of freedom than regimenis 
and fleets. We wanted a moral revolution at home in 
these matters: — 

“They wanted their Foreign-office to be swept out 
with no friendly besom. (Cheers ) There was no enemy 
to liberty so great and all pervading as the system of 
secret diplomacy and intrigue. The Foreign-office was 
as well now as ever it had been; but he must lift up his 
wice against the system under which the voice of the 
people of England was shut out, and they knew not 
what was done till their interference was .too late. 
(Cheers.)” 

He had hope for the Hungarian cause, for he believed 
there was such a thing as a resurrection for a tram- 
pled nation. 

The address, seconded in a few words by Mr. Ker- 
shaw, $was carried unanimously and presented to 
Kossuth, together with eleven addresses from neigh- 
bouring towns, and several others from independent 

Louis Kossuth arose from his seat, and up rose the 
meeting also, and there was immense, indescribable 
cheering—waves of cheers rising and falling, vast, 
sustained, gusts of cheers taken up and continued 
for several minutes, and innumerable hats and 
kerchiefs waving and fluttering to and fro. He said 
that the reception he had met with, the demonstra- 
tions of public opinion he had beheld in London, 
Birmingham, and mene thaellng and those demonstra- 
tions loudly proclaimed—*‘ Ye oppressed nations of 

be of good cheer; the hour of delivery is at 
hand,” And he knew that in a constitutional coun- 
try that public opinion must, in the end, be obeyed. 
Referring to the assertions of some suspected journal 
that the Kossuth demonstrations are got up and are 
altogether hollow, he said it was not eo, but that the 
demonstration was in favour of freedom as opposed 
to despotism 


= em 
was with 
an exile. 


“Isay that the very source of these demonstrations 
is the instinctive feeling of the people—(hear, hear)— 
that the destiny of mankind has come to the turning 
Point of centuries; it is the cry of alarm upon the 
ostensible approach of universal danger ; it is the mani- 

of the instinct of self-preservation, roused by 
the instinctive knowledge of the fact, that the decisive 
the destiny of Europe, was near, and that no 

, BO country, can remain unaffected by the issue 
Great struggle of principles. (Applause.) The 

governments of Europe feel their approaching 
og gee they will come A the —_ 

. ear, hear.) And I hope this struggle is 

le; and onto it is called forth by them, it 
the last in mankind’s history. That is the state 
case, as I conceive it, gentlemen. It is not my 
individuality—it isnot my presence which has arousedany 
ome eg I am nothing but the opportunity 
wa elicited the hidden spark—the opportunity at 
the existin anethestios angendiotientd sonnets 

ing danger canced in every nation the cry to burst forth 
loud ery of horror. Or else, how could even the 

ul sophist explain the fact of the universality 

of these demonstrations, not restricted to where I am 
yeveat—not restricted to any climate—not restricted to 
i character of a people—not restricted to a 

the organization—but spreading through the world like 
og coe ae pe we . ones 
lightning. oud cheers.) ‘The addresses, full of the 
Beyientrous sentiments, which I am honoured with in 
the land, are the effects of my presence; but I am but 
a which kindles a feeling which has long existed, 


Will be 


hamlet pcorle of the metropolis down to the solitary 


garrison in Gibraltar, the warm-hearted Portuguese, 
have all joined in these views ; and on the very day when 
a deputation came over to England to honour me with 
the greeting of Belgium—that lofty monument of the 
love of freedom, and of its indomitable foree—even on 
that very y “— the knowledge of a similar demon- 
stration in Sweden—the future left wing of the forces 
of freedom. (Applause.) Now, gentlemen, is this an 
accident? Is this fashion? (Appl and laught 

Is this personal ?” 


Certainly not. He felt that a decisive struggle in 
the destiny of mankind is drawing near. 


‘* How blind are those men who have the affectation 
to assert that it is only certain men who push to revolu- 
tion the continent of Kurope, which, but for their revolu- 
tionary plots, would be quiet and contented. (Laughter. ) 
Contented! (Renewed laughter.) With what? (Loud 
and long shouts of laughter.) With oppression and 
servitude? France contented, with its constitution 
subverted? Germany contented—with being but a fold 
of sheep, pent up to be shorn by some thirty petty 
tyrants? (Loud cheers and laughter.) Switzerland con- 
tented, with the threatening ambition of encroaching 
despots? Italy contented, with the King of Naples? or 
with the priestly government of Rome—the worst of 
human inventions? (Cheers.) Austria, Rome, Prussia, 
Dalmatia contented, with having been driven to butchery, 
and after having been deceived, plundered, oppressed, 
and laughed at as fools? Poland contented with being 
murdered ? (Cries of indignation.) Hungary, my poor 
Hungary, contented with being more than murdered— 
buried alive—(/oud cheers)—for it is alive? What I feel 
is but a weak pulsation of that feeling which pervades 
the breasts of the people of my country. (Cheers.) 
Russia contented with slavery! (Hear.) Vienna 
contented! Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice, Russia, 
contented! Contented with having been  igno- 
miniously branded, burned, plundered, sacked, and its 
population butchered, and half of the European 
continent contented with the scaffold, with the 
hangman, with the prison, with having no political 
rights at all; but having to pay innumerable millions 
for the highly beneficial purpose of being kept in serf- 
dom! (Cheers.) That is the condition of the continent 
of Europe—(Aear, hear)—and is it not ridiculous and 
absurd in men to prate about individuals disturbing the 
peace and tranquillity of Europe? (Hear.) How is it 
that there are no revolutionizing movements in Eng- 
land? Why no attempt to disturb the peace and tran- 
quillity of England? Because you want no revolution. 
(Hear, hear.)” 


But on the Continent it is not so. There absolutism 
and perjury triumph, and liberty and nationality lie 
chained and bleeding. The people had fought on the 
promise of freedom, With what result—the treaty 
of Vienna. 

‘*T would appeal to the public opinion of the world— 
and I would appeal to those very statesmen of England 
who belong to the very retrograde school—to them I 
would appeal as to those who had made terms without 
the sanction or consent of nations. (Hear, hear.) And 
I would put to them the question, ‘Is the present con- 
dition of Europe that for which the people of England 
shed their blood in torrents ?—is it that for which England 
spent its innumerable millions, the interest of which 
you have to pay now, and will have to pay here- 
after ?—(hear)—I (ask the question, is the condition of 
Europe that which the people of Eagland were willing 
to guarantee, and which God purposed should be the 
case ?’”’ 


Kossuth pointed out how the Hungarian question 
was a European question, and how this was not only 
his opinion, but that of the eminent American, Mr. 
Walker, who thought that the time was come for 
England and America to be the champions of freedom, 
He was going to the United States, and he would do 
all he could to bring about a union between the two 
countries :— 

‘* Commerce is the locomotive of principles. (Cheers.) 
Your glorious destiny is to offer by your hand the sup- 
port of the public opinion of England to the United 
States, for the purpose of union in the policy of both 
countries in respect to Europe. That union, I say with 
perfect conviction, would be the turning point in the 
destinies of Europe and mankind; it would be the victory 
of the principle of freedom, because the United States 
and England united, they will not, and they cannot side 
but with freedom. That is to be one point, gentlemen, 
for which I must humbly ask the support of Manchester 
in the counsels of the city, which is in all respects in the 
most intimate connection with the United States. When 
I go to the United States in some few days, it will be—I 
will consider it to be—one of my duties to try if there I 
cannot be a humble opportunity for this union, as I was 
a humble opportunity for the promulgation of the 
solidarity sentiment of nations for the principles of 
liberty; and I have some hope, with your generous 
aid, to succeed; first, because there is in the United 
States already a great purty which professes an in: lination 
and a propensity to unite with England in its policy 
towards the world. Secondly, because the fate of 
Hungary has already somewhat contributed to change 
the old rivalries between the two brothers into the most 
brotherly feeling. Both countries have united in rescuing 
me from captivity. (Cheers.)"’ 





He gave the following definition of non-intervention, 


“The principle of non-intervention is the recognition 
and the acknowledgment of the several right of every 
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nation to dispose of its own domestic concerns; and so 
I take it as a principle, that though we have not the right 


a in being there that night—he a | entreat you to consider that this feeling is not restricted | to interfere with the domestic affairs of another country, 
of ee the Peace Society, by magnifying the in- | even to England; there is the public of the United | whether it chooses to be a Republic or a Monarchy, or 
fiuence of opinion. And he referred to 1848 as a | States—(apzlause)—Italy, France, the noble English | chooses to be even a Despotism, so as it depends on its 


own will, that is what I assume to be the principle of 
non-intervention—the acknowledgment of the several 
right of every nation to dispose of th lves. (Loud 
cheers.)” 

Free-trade, he said, was not carried—but chea 
bread was carried; Free-trade will not be carried 
until the products of England have free accession 
into the markets of Europe, from which by the Abso- 
lutionist principle they are excluded. He entered 
largely into the Peace Question; declared himself to 
be at one with the Peace Association in fundamental 
principles, but what he wanted was real peace—not 
simply non-resistance. 

“Although,” he finally exclaimed, ‘*I would have 

peace to all nations of Europe, I would have peace and 
not prisons, because if they have prisons, they will have 
armies; nations cannot be free so long as the moral con- 
duct continues to be sacrificed to the interest of certain 
families—so long as the entire system of the affairs of 
the greatest part of Europe can be summed up in these 
few words, ‘ The people pay because I want soldiers and 
spies to keep up my power.’ That is not peace. They 
are chains which God has not created for the world. 
(Cheers.)” 
Again he denounced the secrecy of diplomacy, and 
said that every interior question of England was 
resumed in the Foreign- office. Towards the close of 
his oration he took occasion to correct a report which 
emanated from the French proscrits. 

“* Here I take the opportunity to declare that it is true I 
for my own country and for myself have convictions, I 
consider that after what has happened in Hungary, if it 
were the most monarchical country in Europe, still the 
mere establishment of it is impossible, because the 
treachery of the House of Hapsburg has blotted out 
every hope of it. But it never came to my mind to have 
the pretension to go round through the world to preach 
government principles. Wherever J go, I acknowledge 
the - of every nation to govern itself as it pleases, 
and I will say that I believe freedom can dwell under 
different forms of government. This I say, because 
gentlemen whom I have had the honour to answer upon 
an address presented to me—of course, not having quite 
well understood my words—have given such a report as 
that I should have said, I considered in Europe there 
was no other form of government possible—no other 
really constitutional form of government than a Republic. 
That was a misunderstanding. I never saidso. (Loud 
cheers.) I consider that a form of government may be 
different, according to the peeuliar circumstances of a 
nation. Freedom exists in England under Monarchical 
Government as under Republican Government. There 
social order is establi-hed. Combine my Republican 
convictions with the principle of respect for the security 
of persons and property. (Applause.)”’ 

Concluding a noble speech with these noble words, 
he sat down amid a perfect tempest of applause. 

‘* And, therefore, I end with these words:—People of 
Manchester, let not the world, let not history say that 
on the eve of the last struggle between despotism and 
liberty, you had nothing better to give to the principle of 
freedom than the compassion of tender hearts. (Cheers.) 
People of England, shout out with manly resolution to 
the despots of the world, like the people of old, that the 
world shall be free—and you have given freedom to the 
world,” 

Dr. Vaughan moved the thanks of the meeting to 
the Government and people of the United States, 
In referring to what Mr. Bright had said in favour 
of peace Dr. Vaughan said, no man had a stronger 
sense of the horrors of war than he had. There was 
only one thing more horrible and that was absolutism. 
This sentiment was loudly cheered. And atthe con- 
clusion of his speech he offered his hand to Kossuth 
in the name of Yorkshire and Lancashire. Kossuth 
rose at a bound and seized it warmly amid the 
heartiest cheers of the assembly. Mr. Bagley pro- 

osed a vote of thanks to the Sultan; after which M. 
Cossuth proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and the proceedings terminated. 
AT BIRMINGHAM AGAIN, 

Kossuth left Manchester about half-past eleven, 
and proceeded to Birmingham. ‘The same popular 
ovation attended his return to the ‘‘ most democratic 
town in England’”’ as had marked his progress; 
the stations were crowded ; the servants of the com- 
pany highly.enthusiastic ; musketry and cannon were 
tired on the arrival of the train, and the hand-shaking 
was something terrible. 

Arrived at the Town-hall, Mr. Scholefield, M.P., 
presented the address to Kossuth, agreed to by inha- 
bitants of Birmingham ; it was followed by one from 
French residents in Birmingham. The Reverend 
Mr. Lillie presented one from inhabitants of Coventry ; 
Mr, Alderman Moss one from inhabitants of Derby; 
the Mayor of Northampton presented an address 
from inhabitants of that town; the Mayor of Wor- 
cester and a deputation, an address from the Town 
Council of Worcester; the Mayor of Wakefield, an 
address from inhabitants of that place; and the 
Reverend Mr Gibson and a deputation, an address 
from inhabitants of Kidderminster. 

M. Kossuth said a few words in acknowledgment, 
promising a written answer to the addresses, and 
referring the parties also to the observations which 








he hoped to make in the course of the evening in the 
hall 
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The great hall in which the banquet was spread, a 
noble apartment, was i. full, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the side galleries, in which there appeared 
to be some spare room. The entertainment was given, 
not by the corporation, but by inhabitants of the 
town associated for the occasion. The hall was ap- 
propriately decorated. On the panels of the galleries 
were emblazoned the names of Count Batthyany, 
Count Louis Batthyani, Bem, Dembinski, and various 
eminent Hungarians. Along the front of the prin- 
cipal gallery was inscribed, in larger letters, 
** Welcome Kossuth !"’ 

Mr. Scholefield, M.P., presided. Kossuth was 
conducted to the table by Mr. Geach, M.P., and sat 
down with Mr. Muntz, M.P., Lord Dudley Stuart, 
M.P., Mr. George Dawson, M. Pulzsky, General 
Vetter, Mr. Massingberd, and other gentlemen. 

When the cloth was removed, the Chairman read 
letters of apology from the Mayor of Birmingham, 
Mr. W. 8. Landor, the Recorder of Birmingham, 
Lord Hatherton, Lord Leigh, Mr. Newdegate, M.P., 
Mr. Sidney, M.P., Mr. Collins, M.P., Mr. Benbow, 
M.P., and Mr. Foley, M.P. Mr. W.S. Landor had 
sent the following lines, ‘“‘ On Kossuth’s Voyage to 
America ’’ :— 


‘* Rave over other lands and other seas, 
I\l-omened blackwinged Breeze ! 
But spare the friendly sails that waft away 
Him, who was deemed the prey 
Of despot dark as thou, one sending forth 
The torturers of the North, 
To fix upon his Caucasus once more 
The demigod who bore 
To sad humanity Heaven’s fire and light, 
Whereby should reunite 
In happier bonds, the nations of the earth ; 
Whose Jovelike brow gave birth 
To that high wisdom, whence ail blessings flow 
On mortals here below. 
Rack not, O Boreal Breeze, that labouring breast 
On which, half dead, yet rest 
The hopes of millions, and rest there alone. 
Impiously every throne 
Crushes the credulous; none else than he 
Can raise and set them free. 
Oh bear him on in safety and in health! 
Bear on a freight of wealth 
Such as no vessel yet hath ever borne; 
Although with banner torn 
He urges through tempestuous waves his way ; 
Yet shall a brighter day 
Shine on him in his own reconquered field ; 
Relenting Fate shall yield 
To constant Virtue, Hungary! no more 
Thy saddest loss deplore ; 
Look to the star-crowned Genius of the West, 
Sole guardian of the opprest. 
Oh! that one only nation dared to save 
Kossuth, the true and brave!” 


The loyal toasts being disposed of with great ap- 
plause, General Wallbridge, United States, responded 
to the toast ‘The Sultan of Turkey and the Presi- 
dent of the United States.’” He was sure that in the 
next great war England and America would fight 
shoulder to shoulder under the joint banners of the 
two peoples. 

Mr. Scholefield, in proposing ‘Our illustrious 
guest, Louis Kossuth,” used some remarkable words. 

“* There was yet a future for Hungary, in which Eng- 
land must take part for good or evil. e hated and de- 
tested war; but he would not be a party to a policy 
which arrested war to-day only for the purpose of in- 
suring it more certainly for to-morrow. He sought a 
clear stage and no favour for all nations. They would 
not interfere themselves, but they should not allow the 
intervention of others. Had they acted up to this olicy, 
who would have been King of Hungary now ? (Cheers } 
Where would have been the Pope of home ? (Cheers.) 
Had they arrested war by their timorous policy? He 
believed there never was a time when it would be more 
difficult to avert war than now. Give the absolute mo- 
narchs of Europe a few months’ more swing, and 
anarchy, the result of tyranny, must burst loose; and 
who could say it would not reach our shores ? (Cheers.)” 

Kossuth on rising to reply was received as usual by 
the most tremendous cheering. His oration was 
perhaps the best he has yet delivered in England. The 
topics were not different from the others; there was 
the same warm gush of thankful eloquence at the 
opening, the same recurrence to the incidents of the 
Hungarian struggle, the same happy and _ hearty 
descriptions of the impression he had of England ; 
the same illustration of the advantages of free trade 
and the necessity for tree trade, and the same kind of 
peroration, only it rose to prophetic force and solemn 
warning. Yet was this not identical with any other 
speech delivered by Louis Kossuth. There was a 
nameless spirit in it—more grace, richer forms of 
expression—grander and more poetical thoughts— 
it was more fused with the great overcoming spirit of 
the hour—it was warmer and more affectionate—it 
was quite as profound as his other speeches, and more 
enchanting to the ear than any. Ife seemed to have 
caught the feelings of the hearty, genial, but resolute 
English millions who had greeted him, and to have 
fused those feelings with Oriental fire. He spoke 

rose poetry of the psalmist order; he uttered pro- 
ound political truths, He awoke in the breast of his 
hearers the yearning to help, with arms or voice, 
with life or death, the cause of his natiye land. He 


touched the fountains of tears by deep pathos of 
expression ; and beneath the fierce glowing hatred 
of his powerful antagonists, and below his own 
glorious aspirations, there ran that profound sentiment 
of the nothingness of the transitory which charac- 
terises all the orations of Kossuth, 

His opening sentences rose to the highest sublimity, 
as when he spoke of the relation of the history of 
England to his life. 


‘TI found England not free because mighty, glorious, 
and great; but I found her mighty, glorious, and great, 
because free. (Cheers.) So was England to me the 
book of life, which led me out of the fluctuation of 
wavering thoughts to unshakeable principles. It was 
to me the fire which steeled my feeble strength with 
that iron perseverance which the adversities of fate can 
break, but never bend. (Hear, hear.) My heart and 
my soul will, as long as I live, bear on itself the seal 
of this book of life. (Hear, hear.) And so has Eng- 
land, long ago, become the honoured object of my ad 
miration and respect; and so great was the image of 
Britannia, which I cherished in my bosom, that lastly, 
when the strange play of fate led me to your shores, I 
could scarcely overcome some awe in approaching them, 
because I remembered that the harmony of great objects 
wants the perspective of distance, and my breast panted 
at the idea that the halo of glory with which England 
was surrounded in my thoughts would perhaps not stand 
the touch of reality, the more because I am well 
aware all that is human in every age will have its own 
fragilities. I know that every society which is not a 
new one has, besides its own fragilities, to bear the 
burden of the sins of the past, and I know that the past 
throws such a large shadow into the present and upon 
the future that to dispel it entirely the sun must be 
mounted very high. But so much I must state with fer- 
vent joy, that upon the whole the image which the reality 
in England present bears upon it at every step such a 
seal of greatness, teeming with rich life, and so solid in 
foundation, that it far exceeds even such expectations as 
were mine; and the thing which most strikes the observer 
in the midst of your glorious country is that he meets in 
moral, material, and political respects, such elements of 
a continual progress towards perfection ; and these ele- 
ments display such a mighty, free, and cheerful activity, 
and these activities so lively, pervaded by the public 
spirit of the people, that however great the triumphs may 
be which England already has to show to the astonished 
world (and great they are to be sure, gigantic they are— 
things called wonders in past histories shrink to pigmies 
in comparison with them), every man instinctively feels 
that all these triumphs of progress are but a degree— 
great to be sure, but still only a degree—to what it will 
be the happy and glorious lot of posterity to see in this 
country. (Hear, hear.)” 


And when he looked round and saw the names on 
the walls, names which recalled the memory of his 
down trodden native land, he uttered one of the finest 
bursts of eloquence, rounded off with as grand a 
climax as we remember. 

‘The root of his life was not in himself; his indivi- 
duality was absorbed in the thought,—freedom, people, 
fatherland! What was the key of the boundless confi- 
dence which his people bore to him? They took him for 
the incarnation of their sentiments, wishes, affections, 
hopes. (Hear, hear.) Was it not, then, natural that 
the sufferings of his nation should be embodied in him? 
Yes, he bore the woe of millions of Magyars in his 
breast. (Tear, hear.) The people—that mighty pyra- 
mid of mankind—the people was everywhere honourable, 
noble, and good. (Hear, hear.) Even in view of the 
greatness of the English nation, he must be allowed to 
proclaim that he felt proud to be a Magyar. (Hear, hear.) 
Their enemies said they were but an insignificant party, 
fanaticised by himself. They stirred up to the fury of 
civil war the Croat, Serb, Slovack, Wallach; the house 
of Hapsburg brought its power to bear, but still it would 
not do; the proud dynasty had to stoop at the fect of the 
Czar for his legions, and still Hungary would have been 
a match for him, but for the diplomacy which contrived 
to introduce treason. (Hear, hear.) Still, it was not 
a mere party, and it might be judged then how it 
would be when all these Croats, Wallachians, Serbs, 
Slovacks, should range under one banner of freedom and 
right. (Hear, hear.) And assuredly they would. ( Hear.) 
Humanity with its child’s faith might be deluded fora 
while, but the blindfold soon fell from the eyes. (Hear, 
hear.) So then the scorned ‘ party’ turned out to be a 
nation. (Hear.) But it was said it was he (M. Kossuth) 
who inspired it. No, it was not he who inspired the 
Hungarian people; it was the Hungarian people who 
inspired him. (Hear, hear.) Whatever he thought and 
felt was but a feeble pulsation which in the breast of his 
people beat. (Hear, hear.) The glory of battles was 
ascribed to the leaders in history, and theirs were the 
laurels of immortality ; they knew they would for ever 
live onthe lips of their people. Very different the light 
spread on the image of those thousands of the people’s 
sons who knew that where they fell they would lie, their 
names unhonoured and unsung, and who still, animated 
by the love of freedom and fatherland, went on calmly 
against the batteries whose cross-fire vomited death and 
destruction on them, they who fell falling with the shout, 
‘Hurrah for Hungary!’ (Hear, hear.) And so they 
died by thousands, the unnamed demigods. (A burst of 
cheering.) Such was the people of Hungary. (Renewed 
cheers.)” 


Among many fine things he said we quote these few : 


“ What could be the meaning of this symoathey ar 
it only a funeral feast offered e the memory Fe Wi 
dead? God forbid; the people of England wag 
people of life—its sympathy belonged to the living 4 


ing triumph of freedom, justice, and popular rights.” 

‘He had the firm conviction that ey 
organization was perverted, perverse, and doomed 
turned up, where single individuals or single destnda 
the pretension to constitute the broad basis of the society, 
Mankind had but one single aim; it was ~manking 
itself; and that aim had but a single instr 
kind again.” ' ae 

‘In the words of one of the Viennese politici 
were told that Austria ‘ did not expect the Megremedt 
contented—all they wanted was that they should pay’ 
Yes. The House of Austria would not be loved but i 
would have pay. Well, Hungary would pay them alj it 
owed.” 

“‘ What is Austria? The loans, bayonets, the Crp. 
that is all!’’ . 
“‘ T confidently affirm that there is not a single question 
in your internal relations which outweighs in importangs 
your external relations ; nay, more, I am Persuaded thy 
all your great internal questions are dependent 

our Foreign-office. Danger can only gather 
fand from abroad.”’ = — 
His last words were these :— 


** To be sure, [ have not the pretension to play the part 
of Anacharsis Kloots, before the Convention of Frang 
Humble as I am, still 1am no Anacharsis Kloots: by: 
my sufferings and the nameless woes of my native lund, 
as well as the generous reception I enjoy, may, per 
entitle me to intreat you, gentlemen, to take the feeble 
words I raise to you out of the bottom of my own desok. 
tion for the cry of oppressed humanity, crying Out to you 
by every stammering tongue, ‘ People of England, & 
not forget in thy happiness our sufferings. Mind, inthy 
freedom, those who are oppressed ; mind, in thy proud 
security, the indignities we endure. Remember tha 
with every down-beaten nation one rampart of liberty fall, 
Remember the fickleness of human fate. Remember the 
those wounds out of which one nation bleeds, are so many 
wounds inflicted on that principle of liberty which makes 
thy glory and thy happiness. Remember, there isa 
common tie which binds the destiny of humanity, 
thanked for the tear of compassion thou givest to ow 
mournful past; but have something more than a tex, 
have in our future a brother’s hand to give us,’” 


All the company stood up and cheered for many 
minutes as Kossuth sat down. 

M. Kossuth’s speech was succeeded by one ftom 
Mr. ‘loulmin Smith, the barrister, upon the Hungaria 
wrongs. He said, he hoped that all parents presett 
that night would teach their children next moming 
that Kossuth was the Alfred of Hungary. He con 
eluded by proposing *t The Future of Hungary,” 

‘The toast was drunk with great enthusiasm, 

M. Pulzsky acknowledged the toast, and, ing 
doing, inveighed against the Times. 

Mr. Scholefield, M.P., proposed “ the health of Mt. 
George Dawson.”” (The proposition was received with 
loud cheers.) 

Mr. Dawson, in returning thanks, said, that whet- 
ever any person might say to the contrary, Birming- 
ham was the most democratic town in Englani, 
(Loud cheers.) ‘That would ever be the case tothe 
end of the chapter. (Cheers.) ‘They might rely upo 
it that the proceedings of that day would teach the 
people to look in the first place to themselves. 

The proceedings did not terminate until past twelt 
o'clock. Altogether a very striking exhibition of th 
English people. Perhaps, as the old banner of tit 
‘* Political Union ”’ formed part of the procession 0 
Monday, the old spirit of the political union wi 
arise among the people. 

ADDRESS FROM BRIGHTON. 

The high constable of Brighton, Mr. Monteg 
Scott, convened a meeting pursuant to 4 requisitiot 
signed by 125 inhabitants, on Tuesday evening. 
the platform were Mr, William Coningham, 
Ruge, and other gentlemen, Mr. Coningham movel 
the adoption of the address. He denounced the Whit 
method of practising nonintervention, and he poi! 
out the fact that America and England were reat} 
to combine in defence of violated liberty. From 
own personal experience he testified to the extreme 
popularity of Kossuth in rem, og: The meetidg 
was subsequently addressed by Dr. Ruge, Mr. Tilter, 
Mr, Cox, Mr, Allen, and Mr. Good. ‘The addres 
which passed unanimously, and which the high cot 
stable and Mr. Coningham were appointed to p' 
was worded ase follows :— 


“To Louts Kossutn, GovERNOR OF Hunoaty. 


“To you, Sir, as the national representative Se 
ancient constitutional kingdom of Hungary, nee 
governor by the suffrages of its free and enlighten ~ 
ple; as the man who could proudly assert amidst the 
sembled delegates of the working classes of the © o4 
metropolis, that ‘he had lived his whole life by en 
honest and industrious labour,’ we, the inhabita® 





‘The tongue of man is powerful enough to render the 
ideas which the human intellect conceives, but in the 
realm of true and deep sentiments it is but a weak in- | 
terpreter.”” 








stool of some families.’ 


“ Humanity has a nobler destiny than to be the foot- sym 
pen 


the Borough of Brighton, and Hundred of Whalesbom 

assembled in public meeting in our Townhal 

the presidence of our chief Municipal Officer, 

respectfully to offer our sincere congratulations 0 

safe pears in Britain, and to assure you of our inde 
athy in the cause, not merely of Hungarian d 

ence, but also of Italian, German, and indeed 


to the dead. The hurrah which greeted hi 
shores, the warm cheering of hundreds rh oe then 
the streets, he took for the trumpet sound of the i y 
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liberty, which is inseparably bound up with Southwark, 
the moral and material interests of all free and civilized | address from the W: 


“ Before your departure for the United States of 


i trust that you will accept our earnest and 
ey ered wishes for cote ser gg voyage out, and 

ly return to your native land, May you be wafted by 
fair winds and on smooth waters to the hospitable shores 
of that New World, which has been peopled in a great 
measure by the descendants of those Pilgrim Fathers, 
who, like yourself, became exiles and wanderers, rather 
than submit to despotism, and who appear to have 


} 
| 
| 





tined, like yourself perhaps in the Old World, | 
and a mighty republic, in which the principles of | 
dvil and religious liberty and equality should form the | 
common and sacred bond of union; principles which | 


impart to all free peoples that invincible strength and 


jndomitable courage which are the only sure defence | 


ainst domestic tyranny, or foreign aggression. 
“In conclusion, we would say to you and to your 


| its character, 


heroic Hungarian brothers in the spirit-stirring words of | 


e Latin poet :— nai 
° ’  Vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus.” 
AT HANOVER-SQUARE, 
The meeting for the presentation of the addresses 


atthe Hanover-square Rooms. This was a middle 
class demonstration—representing a million and a 
half of persons according to their own estimate. 
Great crowds besieged the place, and all orderly 
arrangements were set aside. Spectators got places 
where they could and how they could. Not even 
the ladies were cared for—but that is nothing new in 


an English crowd either at a public meeting, the 
opera, or a concert. The room of course was 


ily crammed. 
and behind it was the Star-Spangled Banner in 
loving proximity to the Union Jack and the Tricolor 
of Hungary. Lord Dudley Stuart oceupied the 


ties, were Mr. J. A. Smith, M.P., Mr. W. Williams, 
M.P., and Mr. Collins, M.P. 


and Madame Kossuth was the signal for a burst of 


genuine English cheers, 

Lord Dudley Stuart first addressed the meeting, 
and the gist of his speech was the wrongfulness and 
welessness of nonintervention as practised by our 


Government, and the worse than ridiculous waste of 


sympathy which ended in words. 
to illustrate this by an instance. 
“T was one day taking a walk in the Green-park. As 
I passed along I observed two little boys who had got 
into a dispute and a fight. 
away the other’s cap, and they set to work—(laughte r)—as 
little English boys are apt to do—to have a tussle for it. 
One of them was getting rather the worst of it; and it 
happened that just then he saw a fellow whom he knew, 
who was a good deal bigger than himself, though he was 
but a boy, and he called out to him, ‘ I say, Bull,’ no, I 
don’t think that was his name—I think he said, ‘I say, 
Nick—(great laughter)—Nick, come and he Ip 
yaad laughter.) And Nick was going to help him. 
saw that this was very unfair. You know that if there 
bea phrase in the world that goes home to an English- 
man’s heart it is the short one, ‘ fair play.’ I said to 
this great big bully of a boy —(shouts of laughter)— 
Who was going to interfere, “No, we'll have fair-play ; 
youshan’t interfere with that boy.’ The boy looked at 
me, but though he was a good big bully of a boy, of 
course he wasn’t a match for a man—(great laughter and 
cheering)—and so he slunk away. (‘ llear’ and renewed 
laughter.) But now, do you think that if I had said to 


He was disposed 





The platform was well raised, | j 
| shall not do it.’ 


| bless, you, ladies, for having given 
of the metropolitan boroughs, was held on Thursday, | 


omen of England, si 


ed 
upwards of 40,000, which was read by 


r. J. A, 
Smith, M.P. 


Kossuth delivered an extempore reply to the 
addresses; the novel point in it being his special 
response to the Women of England represented 
there. 

‘« You must allow me to answer the ladies first, because 
politeness and the warm sentiments the have expressed 
require me to do so. (Hear, hear.) Ladies, you have a 
glorious lot assigned to you by destiny—(hear, hear) — 
for the Author of Nature has decreed. that every man, 
whomsoever he may be, whatever his condition, whatever 
his fate, should bear throughout his life the seal 
which the angelic hand of a mother has impressed upon 
him. (Loud cheers.) The ladies of a country mirror 

(Cheers.) They are our refuge from the 

cares of life; and when we fall into adversity, where do 
we withdraw for consolation, but to you and to your 
sympathies? I speak as I found them. ( Vehement 
cheering.) And if the struggle for a noble cause 1s 
unhappily surrounded with difficulties unforeseen, where 
is the source from which man draws new strength ? 
Your approbation, ladies, your smile. (Cheers.) God 
me this appro- 
bation. Here I swear before you and the Almighty 
God that you have added strength to my strength, and 
that I will go on in my work, to the last moment 
of my life, truly, honestly, and energetically.” 
Another point was the decided way in which 
Kossuth dealt with the peace-at-any-price policy of 
the Peace Association 
allusion to Lord Dudley Stuart's story of the boys, 

** What benefit has Hungary derived from this sympa- 
thy ? (Hear, hear.) Why has she had none? Because 
to the big boy was not spoken the sentence, ‘ Thou 
(Cheers) Had Nick—(laughter) 


| —been told that in time,—had the sympathy of Eng- 


| land in the time thus bestirred 
chair; and with him, beside metropolitan notabili- | 


The entrance of M, | 


| can produce no effect. 
| land take up arms and to go and fight for Hungary—we 





One, I think, wanted to take | 


| 


me.’ | 


that great, nasty, cowardly boy—(renewed laughter)— | 


‘Don’t interfere between those two boys; but, mind, | 


Whatever you do I shan’t touch you—I shall remain 
quiet,’—do you think my thus saying ‘stop’ 
have had the least effect upon him ? ( Laughter.) 
tow make the application. (Cheers.)” 
The next point in his speech is of some importance, 
and is a complete answer to those who make it a 
grievous charge against Kossuth that he is a Repub- 
“When people say to me, ‘Oh, you are not going to 
tupport constitutional liberty, but a republic;’ I reply 
first, ‘Well, I am not frightened at the idea of a re- 
public.’ (Hear, hear.) Ladies and gentlemen, do not 
misunderstand me. (Hear, hear ) 
tothe constitution of my country. (Cheers.) I think 
ere could not be a better constitution for this country ; 
and I should be as ready as any man, if need were— 
ugh, by God’s blessing, there is no such need, and I 
trust there never will be—to come forward and shed my 


Well, 


blood in defence of that constitution. 
to say that he is right in 
to be a republic in Hungary, nor do I pretend to 
say that he is wrong. (Hear, hear.) 1 do not profess 
OW; it is sufficient for me to know what is good 
for my country. What I do say, what I do know, is, 
t there ought to be independence in his country 
of all other countries; and, reverencing as I do the 
People, and steadfastly believing that there is no other 
source of legitimate power than the people (cheers), what 
Wish to see in Hungary is, not a republic nor a mo- 
barchy, but I wish to see the country completely indepen- 
t, and possessing such a system of government as 
I meet the wants and wishes of the people. ( Cheers.) 
Louis Kossuth represents those principles; and as long 
& he does that, I care not what others may do; others 


ohe y > they think proper, I will stand by him. (Loud 


When Lor 
Were 


d Dudley Stuart sat down, the addresses 
Presented from Marylebone, Westminster, 








would | 


itself, I confidently 
state, and history will approve my words, that it would 
not have cost England a rte shilling or a single 
drop of blood, and Hungary would now be independent 
and free. (Cheers.) We want help; sympathy alone 
What I want is, not to see Eng- 


will fight for ourselves if it be our destiny. (Cheers.) To 
fight I consider not as a glory, but as a misfortune— 
(Aear, hear)—but still there are duties in the life ofa 
man, and duties in the life of nations, under which the 
misfortune is far, far less than oppression. ( Cheers.) 
There are cases in which it becomes obedience to the law 
of God, in which it becomes obedience to the law of na- 
tions, in which it becomes a duty, to fight. (ear.)” 


At the finish of the meeting, three cheers were 


| given for Mr, Andrews of Southampton, who has 


again been elected Mayor. 


In the evening a large company assembled to dance 
at Guildhall for Polish Hungarian liberty. Kossuth ap- 
peared there, and was received with almost regal honours 
A trumpet announced his entrance ; he was followed by 
vast numbers, and escorted by the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen ; finally he stood on the dais, the company 
defiled before him, bowing in respect. There was a deal 
of hand shaking, a serious thing when you have to shake 
hands with a People, and that people sturdy England. 
On his departure Kossuth was again cheered most 
heartily. 

PIMLICO WORKING BUILDERS’ ADDRESS. 

The following address from the Pimlico Working 
Builders’ Association was presented by Mr. Edmund 
Stallwood :— 


“To Louis Kossurn, GoveERNoR oF HunGary. 


‘‘ ESTEEMED Sir,—We, the Pimlico Working Builders’ 
Association,—a body of working men banded together 
for the purpose of abolishing wages slavery, and elevating 
the labourer to the true dignity of manhood, there by 
raising the condition of the toiling masses, mentally, 
morally, socially, and politically,—have read with deep 
interest the accounts of the many struggles of the Hun- 
garian People to free themselves from the Austrian yoke; 
have rejoiced with them in their days of success, and 
wept with them in their nights of adversity. 

‘“‘ Noble Kossuth! with what delight did we read of 


your striking off the fetters from four millions of slaves ! 


Iam deeply attached | 


When we read of your being proclaimed Governor of 
Hungary, how fervid were our aspirations for your con- 


| tinuance as President of the true Repubiic of the Magyar 


I do not pretend | 
holding that there ought | 


race! How sincerely we wept when treache ry again sold 
your glorious nation into the hands of the enemies of 
Hungary and of the human race! We thank the Turk 
for preserving thee from the ruthless hands of both 
Kaiser and Czar. 

“* We hold out to thee our toilworn hands, we extend 
to thee the homage of warm hearts, and cordially welcome 
thee to the Isle of Albion; and trust thou wilt here find 
a secure resting-place until that day, not far distant, 
when the Nations shall again rise, and, in the majesty of 
their might, sweep despots and despotism from the face 
of the earth, Then, we trust, thou wilt return to the 
beloved land of thy birth the chosen ruler of a great, 
glorious, happy, and free people. 

“Signed, on behalf of the Pimlico Working Builders’ 
Association, by the Managing Council :— 

*Joun C. Norracr. Jouwn Nayson. 
WILLIAM STEVENS. T. Simpson. 
B. J. Kearney. E. STaLLwoop. 
CHARLES SKEATES. 
BARNABAS JENNINGS, Manager. 
WiLL1aM Ponp, Secretary. 


“Done at their Office, Bridge-row, Pimlico, in the city 
of Westminster, this 8th day of November, 1851.” 


Lambeth, and Finsbury ; and also an 


) | serit of 1832; Charles, 
; Introduced by a humorous | 


ADDRESS OF THE FRENCH PROSCRITS, 


The following is the address presented to Kossuth 
by the French proscrits :— 

“* London, September 21, 1851, 

“ Citizen,—We are republicans, revolutionists, so- 
cialists; and conse uently we are not attracted towards 
you by either the éclat of your title or the renown of your 
name. That which we come to salute in your person is 
the heroism of your country, the justice of its cause, and 
the nature of your misfortune. The Government of Louis 
Bonaparte has refused you passage upon the soil of France, 
and you have proclaimed that this refusal, full of shame, 
came not to you from France: we thank you for it. We 
felicitate you, above all, upon your letter to the city of 
Marseilles. In associating yourself with the great ery of 
‘ Vive la République,’ you have by that single act pro- 
claimed the solidarity of peoples. You have declared 
yourself of the party of those who suffer throughout the 
world ; of all those who are oppressed ; of all those whom 
the pe pee genius of revolution will set free. Many 
efforts will be made, much homage will be addressed to 
you, with the object of detaching you from the democratic 
cause. Enable us to hope that these efforts will be vain, 
and that the meaning of this homage will be compre- 
hended by you. Then only you can write to the two 
Emperors who have made so glorious a fortune for you, 
that which Luther (condemned at Worms) wrote to 
Charles V., ‘ Our cause is that of all the earth.’ 

“Babut, workman; Barthélemy, workinz mechani- 
cian, proscrit; Bauer, working tailor; Bernard, proscrit ; 
Bidet, watchmaker; Louis Blane, ex-member of the 
Provisional Government, proscrit ; Boura, painter, pro- 
combattant of June, 1832; Dar- 
canchy, accountant; Denis, cook ; Devick, tailor; Dubois, 
surgeu:.; Duverdier, physician, proserit; Frassart, opti- 
cian; Gragnon, tailor; Heitzmann, representative of the 
people, proscrit; Hémont, ex-captain of the Eighth Le- 
gion, proscrit; Herzog, tailor, proscrit ; Landolphe, re- 
presentative of the people, proscrit ; Leballeur- Villiers, 
waiter, proscrit; Lémars, ex-Captain of the Twelfth 
Legion, proscrit; Lemeille, working cabinet-maker, 
proscit; Lemercier, tailor; Liaz Bonceur, barrister, 
proscit ; Lionne, ex-delegate of the corporations of work- 
men, proscrit; Mikulowski, professor, proscrit; Mont- 
brun, Count, ex-Captain of the Ninth Hussars, proscrit ; 
Morre, workman, proscrit; Paget-Lupicin, writer, pro- 
scrit; Pathé, workman; Percy, curate of the parish of 
Acon, proscrit; Pintalowski, proscrit; Robillard, ex- 
director of the Populaire, proscrit ; Seigneuret, barrister, 
proscrit ; Senechal, bronzist, proscrit; Sorgeus, shoe- 
maker ; Subit, engraver; Suireau, tailor, proscrit; Shanly, 
agriculturist, proscrit; Vallot, workman 3 Vassel, cavalry 
officer, proscrit; Vermeulen, tailor; Willaumez, work- 
man; Zichon, author, proscrit.”’ 

The preceding address had been written and signed 
on the 21st of September, before the arrival of Kos- 
suth in England. It was on the 31st of October only 
that it was presented to him in London. Kossuth 
received with much affability M. Barthélemy, who 
had been commissioned to meet him in the name of 
those who signed the address. 











a ae 
The following song, written for the occasion by 
Mr. T. H. Gill, was sung at the Birmingham banquet. 
(A1n,—" Scots wha hae.’’) 
Hearts ablaze with Freedom’s fires, 
English hearts, whose Hero-sires 
Breathed no weak and vain desires 
That ye might be free; 
Think upon the world in chains! 
Mark each noble nation’s pains; 
Idly sing not Freedom’s strains ; 
Set the captives free. 
More than tears the nations lend; 
More than scorn the tyrants send; 
More than bootless pity spend 
On dear Hungary. 
Shall unscathed the tyrant smite 
Freedom’s fair and holy Right ? 
Shall the deadly Musovite 
Earth’s fell master be ? 


As ye list to Kossuth’s word, 
Be your souls sublimely stirred ; 
On you be the spirit poured 
That the world shall free. 
Hide not your blest light divine ; 
Help the darkened world to shine; 
Help it your true gifts to join, 
Peace and Liberty. 





MR. O'CONNOR AND THE KOSSUTH 
DEMONSTRATION. 
As some discussion has arisen relative to the 
treatment of Mr. O'Connor at Copenhagen-fields 


and Highbury-barn, our readers will find the facts 
in the following letters :— 

“ Glasgow, November 11, 2851, 
the report which appeared in 
Reynolds's Newspaper, of the 8th instant, of the meeting 
in honour of Kossuth, you are represented as having en- 
deavoured to exclude from the committee-room Feargus 
O'Connor, and you are accused of having, to effect that 
object, told a lie by stating that Kossuth had said he 


would leave the room if Feargus O'Connor was allowed 
to enter. 


** Although I have 

sented in this matter, 
to you the propriety 
affair, more especially 
cratic friends here, 

reports of that paper, 
sequence,—I am, Sir, 


“Dear Str,—In 


no doubt that you are misrepre- 
I yet take the liberty of suggesting 
of giving an explanation of this 
as I find that some of our Demo- 
who place great reliance on the 
are very wroth with you in con- 
yours repectfully, 





“ James Warr.” 
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“ November 13, 185). 

‘Dear Srr,—I am much obliged to you for your 
manly and direct appeal. I am aware that my conduct 
has undergone the usual fate attending public men. 
Perhaps the working classes aed oe to show a con- 
fidence in me which may be regar as inconvenient by 
some who dislike any competitor for popular favour. 
If such persons there are, they may lay aside their fears: 
I compete with no man. In dealing with any man, or 
any y, Lact solely for the specified objects in view, 
without regard to other objects or other persons. 

“T have made it a rule in private life, and I intend to 
adhere to the same rule in public, never to defend my- 
self. I will give i | reasons for that rule. My con- 
duct is always dictated either by my sense of what is 
right and reasonable, or by my own inclination; but in 
either case it is very idle for a man to expect that others 
will adopt his judgment as their own; yet, to defend 
yourself is to attempt to persuade others into adopting 

our own view of your conduct. I desire to leave the 
judgment of others free: I have seldom much deference 
for an opinion opposed to my own resolve already formed, 
and have no value for any approval that is not perfectly 
spontaneous. The most that I can do, if it is needed, is 
to inform others what my conduct has been. 

‘As the newspaper to which you refer never falls 
within the range of my reading, I do not know what may 
be its claims to the confidence of the working classes. If 
there are any men who have formed a judgment on the 
statement of one side, I have no desire to gain their 
judgment over to my side: it can scarcely be worth 
Levng. But I can never withold information from one 
who makes so frank an appeal as you do, in so excellent 
a spirit. 

“I do not consider myself at liberty to state all that 
passed in the a arrangements of the Kossuth 
demonstration; and as I withhold some particulars, I 
am quite willing to remain under the responsibility from 
which the statement of those particulars would exonerate 
me. I will add that, even if I could obtain licence to 
state those particulars, I do not think it worth while to 
do so. I will give you quite materials enough for making 
your own judgment, and have not the slightest wish to 
* conciliate’ a verdict. 

‘‘I was made aware that, if Mr. Feargus O’Connor 
were to take a recognized or prominent part in the de- 
monstration organized by the Central Committee, M. 
Kossuth would not accord us his presence. I heartily 
agreed in the propriety of that determination on the part 
of M. Kossuth. qt vale you to the reports in the papers 
for what passed at Southampton to warrant the reluctance 
to act on the same ground with Mr. Feargus O’Connor. 
I refer.you to language uttered by Mr. O’Connor at the 
Kossuth meetings in Finsbury ani in the South London- 
hall—detailed allusions to the person of the Sovereign 
against which the person of any woman ought to be 
sacred. I refer youto the conduct of Mr. O’Connor at 
the Highbury-barn banquet—his placing a chair on the 
table and sitting there, and passing his arms round M. 
Louis Blanc. Those public facts, in my estimation, are 
sufficient to show that he does not retain sufficient self- 
controul to take part in proceedings of a public and 
formal nature. M. Kossuth did not require Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s exclusion from the room, and I never said that he 
did. M. Kossuth dictated no details nor particular 
arrangements. It was for such reasons as those which 
I have indicated, that I invited the committee to consider 
the mode in which we could secure the decorum of the 
proceedings, ina manner the least vexatious to the in- 
dividual, but effective forthe purpose. The deliberation 
of the committee ultimately led to the plan adopted,— 
that of admitting only those to whom tickets had been 
given, by name. ‘The committee took that course 
unanimously. On the Monday, to avoid a disturbance 
which might have marred, though it could not have 
defeated, the glorious demonstration of that day, I took 
upon myself to depart from the orders of the committee, 
and to admit Mr. O'Connor, on the promise which he 
gave, and in which a friend of his joined, that he should 
take no part in the proceedings. The committee have 
since adopted a resolution approving of my conduct at 
Copenhagen-house. 

“Such are the facts. I will add to the naked statement 
but a few observations. I have been told by more than 
one leader of the political party to which Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor belongs, that what was done was right in itself, 
but that it ought to have been done‘ under the rose,’ 
my I object to doing — under the rose; I 

ecline, for my own part, to proceed in any but a perfectly 
open and direct manner. have been told that ‘you 
cannot act so, to such a man;’ and that the conduct 
which seems to me so objectionable must be tolerated 
for the sake of the past. Ido not understand how any 
man can acquire a vested right to assist in public pro- 
ceedings one instant after his assistance is useful. I 
have no personal feeling in the matter. Mr. O'Connor 
is not among my personal friends, I have no associations 
that bind me to him. I have defended him from charges 
connected with his land scheme; I have recognized the 
heartiness of his public service; I never thought him 
otherwise than a foolish man, detrimental to the popular 
cause. It is now painful to witness that which his friends 
insist upon his right to keep before the public; and 
I do not understand how any man of good feeling, 
to say nothing of democratic opinion, can recognize 
such a right. Secure the comfort of an old public 
servant in every possible way,—let his friends exert 
themselves in that behalf, and strangers will help them, 
even those who have formerly refused to admit that his 
services were of the best. Lut I deny the right of any 
man to be recognized as a public servant, an instant after 
he ceases to be useful. 

_‘* Ido not understand this murmur of personal con- 
siderations which I hear around me. I deal only with 
the body of the working classes; I avow my opinions, in 

y, ™M politics, in religion, without reserve or 
qualification ; if my countrymen of the working class 








think me useful, they will trust me so long as my actions 
are of an useful kind; if they thine otherwise, they will 
leave me. I have to thank them, indeed, for many 
tokens of personal confidence; I have formed among 
them many personal friendships which will outiast any 
turns of fortune; but the tenure of public confidence 
must rest on a sterner rule than personal regard. If 
I am thought harsh in my view, t do not wish to be 
thought otherwise. The interests of the people have 
been played with too long. I will not join in the 
game. Usefulness to the public, advancement of 
public objects—those are the only thinzs which I 
regard. As I have done in the past, I sha!l continue 
to do in the future—I hope with more efficiency as 
mutual experience enables my political friends and 
myself to understand each other more thoroughly. 

** Again, my dear Sir, let me thank you for the kind 
and manly directness of your appeal. 

** Yours, most sincerely, THorntron AHunv.”’ 





KOSSUTH DEMONSTRATION COMMITTER. 

The subjoined resolution was passed at a meeting 
of the Kossuth Demonstration Committee on Thurs- 
day night. 

“ That, a question having been raised respecting the 
proceedings at Copenhagen-house on the 3rd instant, the 
following statement of facts be recorded, and forwarded to 
the newspapers. 

“The sole object of the Committee in the arrange- 
ments for Monday, the 3rd instant, was to make the 
demonstration as effective, and therefore as orderly, as 
possible. 

“ The Committee knew that Mr. O’Connor’s conduct 
could not be relied upon; as his behaviour on previous 
and recent occasions proved that his actions were not 
under his own control. 

** The Committee had had assurances that M. Kossuth 
objected to receiving an address if Mr. Feargus O'Connor 
took part in the proceedings, and the Committee made 
their arrangements accordingly. 

** On the 10th instant the Committee passed a resolu- 
tion approving of the conduct of the Chairman on the 
3rd instant 

“ A. E. Decarorceg, Financial Secretary.” 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 


The majority, by the mouth of their reporter, M. 
N. Daru, have rejected the proposition for the repeal 
of the law of the 3lstof May. The tenor of this 
sophistical apology for a law of enmity and provoca- 
tion may be judged from one sentence, which affirms 
that “ Gaicennal Suffrage consists in the generality 
of those in whom the law recognizes the capucity of 
electors’’; in other words, that a great principle is 
to be interpreted according to the whim of a reactionist 
majority, by an ez post facto expedient, and that an 
article of the Constitution, the law of laws, may be 
set aside by a measure of exceptional rancour, under 
the subterfuge of moralization. ‘The report states 
that no measure has contributed more to the cause 
of order than the limitation of the suffrage; that it 
was a law of morality; that it excludes from the 
ballot none but houseless vagabonds or criminals, 
so that we are to believe that 3,200,000 of the popu- 
lation of France are in one or other of these cate- 
gories. If it has done so much for the cause of 
‘*Order,”’ how is it that every succeeding Ministry 
has adopted a severer policy of compression, and has 
resorted to acts of the most arbitrary violence on the 
plea of the “* public safety” ; that nine departments 
are in a state of siege; the ordinary tribunals 
superseded ; the whole country a network of police 
spies and gendarmerie; every kind of liberty 
suspended ; Paris garrisoned by an army of occu- 
pation; and, in fine, the actual situation of affairs 
more revolutionary and more threatening than 
we have seen since December 48? The truth re- 
mains that the law of the 3lst of May, intended to 
be a reply of the Parliamentary reactionist majority 
to the Electoral republican majority who had returned 
three Socialist candidates for Paris, was a revolu- 
tionary act; an act of defiance, an appeal from right 
to force, 

The hesitation and inconsistency of the majority in 
this emergency which their own blind obstinacy, as 
well as the President's initiative, and the reserve of 
the Republican party, has created, appear in a shy 
and furtive promise of modifications :—of “ ameliora- 
tions, which justice may recommend and experience 
shall have indicated.” Under cover of these ameliora- 
tions do the majority think to reserve the chance of 
a prudent retreat, without loss of dignity? ‘The 
report says, that to consent to complete abrogation 
would be a guilty weakness; to sacrifice the gua- 
rantee of a three years’ residence would be equivalent 
to abrogation. It, therefore, concludes for the main- 
tenance of the principle, reserving the possibility of 
introducing modifications through the new communal 
law. 

All the weakness of a capitulation with all the 
perils of obstinacy: such is this report. The Re- 
publican opposition accepts of nothing less than en- 
tire restoration of universal suffrage. ‘The Message 
of the President deprives the law of limited suffrage, 
of all moral force, of all possibility of application, 
It throws the whole weight of unpopularity, and the 
whole respon:ibility of events, upon the Legislative 
majority. In order to protest more significantly 





against the execution of the law of the 3lst of May, 


the electors of Paris are convoked for the last of ar 
month. As the election to fill the vacant a 
General Magnan might have been legally adjourned 
to January next, suspicions of the President's Bi 
cerity in desiring to reéstablish universal ” 
were naturally excited by this unusual precipitation 
But an article in the Bulletin de Paris, an official 
Bonapartist journal, recommends this election ag 
fit occasion for a decisive protest against limited 
suffrage by a general abstention from voting. Ajj 
the Republican committees had resolved upon strict 
abstention; the fusion of the Bonapartist in 
similar policy looks like a thorough determi. 
nation to break with the majority, but ag from 
one day to another the Ministry disavows the 
President and the President the Ministry, and the 
Assembly both; whilst the reactionist fury of the 
Government continues unabated, and the intem 7 
ance of M. Louis Napoleon’s imperial addresses to 
the military increases in virulence, we are at a log 
to conjecture the upshot of the hostilities of the 
Assembly and the Executive growing dailymoreintense 
as the crisis of their fate approaches. The majority 
composed of the Bourbon tactions (the few Bonapart. 
ist adventurers having changed sides) are united on} 
n the suppression of liberties. They do not eye 
maintain an upright and honest position of dignity 
and independence. ‘To-day a hasty and unprovoked 
measure of aggression ugainst the Executive, cop. 
ceived in trepidation and insolent defiance; ty 
morrow, when the Ministry is challenged on the fact 
that a representative of the people has been insulted 
and assaulted by the gendarmes, an utter indifference 
to the principle of inviolability and to the majesty of 
the Assembly attacked in the person of one of yy 
members ; tacit connivance with the Executive, and 
the “ order of the day,” because the insulted member 
is a Republican, It there could be any chance of 
success for a coup d'état it would be in the disgrace. 
ful weakness and violence, the utter absence of 
patriotism, and the factious insolence of the majority 
of the Assembly, 


What anarchy can equal the sayings and doings of 
the chiefs of the Party of Order? M. Louis Napoleon, 
stung by the Assembly, makes a fliming harangue to 
the officers ef the regiments lately arrived in Paris, 
on the anniversary of the 18h of Brumaire. 

* Gentlemen,—In receiving the officers of the different 
reziments of the army who succeed each other in the 
garrison of Paris, I congratulate myself on seeing them 
animated with that spirit which was our glory, and which 
now constitues our security. I will not speak to you, 
therefore, either of your duties or of discipline. You 
have always performed your duties with honour, whether 
in the land of Africa, or the soil of France ; and you have 
always maintained discipline intact in the midst of the 
most difficult trials. I hope that these trials will not 
return; but if the gravity of circumstances should renew 
them, and compel me to make an appeal to your devoted. 
ness, I am sure that I should not be disappointed, be- 
cause you know that I demand nothing that is not in 
accord with my right (recognized by the constitution), 
with military honour, and with the interests of the 
country; because I have placed at your head men who 
have my entire confidence, and who merit yours ; because 
if ever the day of danger should arrive, I will not doas 
the governments which have preceded me have done; I 
will not say to you, ‘ March, and I will follow you,’ dué 
I will say to you, ‘I march, follow me’”’ 

The officers presented to the President were to the 
number of 500 or 600. They met at the Tuileries, and 
marched thence through the Champs Elysées to the 
Elysée, and thence to the Ministry of War. 

“March and follow me.’’ These words, in the 
mouth of a man who has no power to command 
“four men and a corporal,” are sutticiently absurd, 
Where on earth will he lead his soldiers, unless it 
be to the conquest of sausages and champagne, a8 02 
the plains of Satory? Anaichy! Anarchy! 

The persecutions of the press have redoubled in 
violence with the new Ministry. La Révolution is 
sacrificed to the manes of Carlier, 

Eugéne Bareste of La Republique (than whom § 
purer and more temperate journalist does not exist), 
is consigned to prison for having inserted on the faith 
of a subscriber a paragraph of false news, which he 
had hastened to rectify on discovery. Yet the I 
actionary journals invented the massacre of get 
darmes by Socialists, invented a jacqueric, &e., with 
impunity. 

Provincial journals and Republican almanacks 
masse, are seized and prosecuted. 

At the opening of anew Orchestral Society, some 
stanzas by Victor Hugo, written for the ovcasiom, 
were to be recited. They are in praise of art, a 
peace, and liberty. Unfortunately the last stanza 
contains an allusion to Italy, Hungary, and Poland. 
This is enough for the protégé of Nicholas. After 
an hour and a halt’s waiting a Commissaire de Police 
interdicts the recitation. Imagine Walter Savage 
Landor’s noble Ode to Kossuth forbidden at Bu- 
mingham! Such is French liberty in 1851! 

As for French national honour, a letter from Vienns 
of November 7 says: 

“ The influential personages in Paris, to whose ee 
tions Austria is indebted for the discourteous treatment 
of Kossuth in Marseilles, are about to receive the rewar 
their conduct merits at the hands of this Governmedl 
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The very first act of the Emperor on his return from 
Galicia was to append his signature to two decrees con- 
ferring the order of Leopold on M. de Hubner, the Aus- 
trian chargé in Paris, and on M Carlier, the ex-police 
Minister. It must be admitted that these personages 
have well deserved the honour thus accorded them; per- 
haps it may soften the ill-humour into which their general 
pnpopularity has thrown them. It certainly will not 
diminish the latter. 

Alist of sentences published by the court-martial 
sitting at Este contains ten of death by powder and 
pall, twelve of twenty years imprisonment in heavy 
jrons, four of eighteen, and three of fifteen years’ hard 
Jabour on the fortifications. 

A Polish journal, the Czas of Cracow, of the Sth, 
contains the following :— 

“His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, taking into 
consideration the services which M. Léon Faucher has 
rendered to the cause of order, has directed that his 
brother-in-law, M. Wolowski, shall receive the sum and 
jaterest thereon arising from the sale of the property of 
the Wolowski family, situated in Poland.” 


Some idea of the financial position of Austria may 
be formed from the following extract from a letter of | 
the Vienna correspondent of the Times, dated the 
9th instant, which appears in Friday’s second edition | 
of our contemporary :— 

“In November, 1850, most people here believed that a | 
war with Prussia was inevitable, and when, on the 6th 
of that month, a very warlike article appeared in the 
Wiener Zeitung, exchange on London rose to 12f1. 4kr. ; 
the premium on gold was 294 per cent., and on silver 214 

r cent. On the 8th appearances were still more | 
threatening, and London was done at 12fl. 56kr.; gold | 
stood at 325 per cent. premium, and silver at 24} | 

rent. Since that time Austria has not only con- 
tracted two loans—the Italian, and that which has just 
been completed—but she has received considerable sums | 
in hard cash from Sardinia. On the 6th of November, 
1851, London was quoted at 12f1. 33kr., gold at 314 per 
cent., and silver at 24) per cent. Yesterday, the 8th, the | 
nominal price of London bills was 12f. 53kr., gold was | 
at 324 per cent., and silver at 27} per cent. premium’; 
but neither the one nor the other was to be had at these 
prices, As you may suppose, every one is terribly 
alarmed at this sad state of things, and perhaps no one 
more than the Finance Minister himself. About a week 
since the Ministerial organs attempted to calm the fears 
of the great public by attributing the rising tendency of 
the precious metals to unprincipled stock jobbing, but 
for the last few days they have observed a total silence | 
onthe subject. It is rumoured that an Imperial finance 
ordinance is about to be published, but I confess that I 
am not sanguine as to its producing any goodresults.” | 


What is the meaning of all these mystifications ? | 
Aletter from Vienna dated the 7th of November, we 
find :— 


“A telegraphic despatch from London arrived a day or 





two ago, to the effect that the Glohe ne wspaper gave the | 
lie to the statement in the Peichszeitung r« specting an | 
apologetic note of Lord Palmerston’s, addressed to this 
Court, wherein his lordship expressed a determination to | 
stand aloof from Kossuth and all the demonstrations | 
made for him, and to take measures as soon as possible | 
for putting down the Kossuth agitation. The ministerial 
paper has an article to-day persisting in its former 
assertion respecting that note, andis manifestly reluctant | 
to withdraw a statement dictated to it for reasons that are 
best known to persons in the background.” 


Austria is governed by courts martial :— 
_ “The extent of jurisdiction of these courts martial 
is really frightful. ‘Tue greatest political and criminal 
crimes, the most venial offences, persons of all classes 
and all ages, are under these tribunals. If an individual 
be suspected of high treason, of compassing the death 
of the Emperor or the overthrow of his Government, he 
Is tried by a court martial; if he beats his neighbour, 
or anybody else, he is tried by the same court martial; 
if he neglects to bow when the Emperor or any member 
of the royal family passes him in the streets, he is tried 
by a court martial; if he insults a policeman by words 
merely, he is tried by court martial; if he sings a poli- 
tieal song, he is tried by court martial; if he sells a 
Klapka hat, or anything like it, he is tried by a court 
martial; if he writes or prints anything that can be dis- 
torted into disaffection, he is tried by court martial; if 
the merchant on Change endeavours to buy foreign bills 
to satisfy his creditors abroad, he is tried by a cuurt mar- 





tial; if a journeyman stops work, and incites his fellows 
to do the same, he is tried by a court martial; if an old 
woman is found selling prints, or anything else, without 
a licence, she is tried by a court martial; if a publican 
larbour suspicious characters, he is tried by a court mar- 
Vial; in fine, courts martial are employed for almost every 
Purpose. Itis true that common cases of theft and felony 
are tried before the ordinary law courts; but it requires 
only the slightest resistance on the part of the accused to 
bring the case before a court martial. Bayonets in the 
streets, and bayonets in the judicial tribunals, can alone 
keep what the Governm¢ nt calls order and internal 
peace, 
om The accounts of the inundations arising from the 
te heavy rains are ve ry bad indced. Great damage has 
been done in all parts of Styria, in Croatia, Carinthia, 
Me Venetian provinces, and the mountainous districts 
the Austrian provinces. Hardly a month has passed 
this summer without sev: re floods in several provinces, 
a € distress of the people created by loss of crops, 
"Mage to buildings, roads, &c., must be most severe. 
he ensuing winter will be a bad one in every respect. 
A he German Journal of Frankfort states that the 
opal d’affaires at Washington has received 
overnment the order to demand his passports, 
case the President or the Government of the United 





States shall officially take part in the reception of Kossuth, 
and also that the Minister of the United States at Vienna 
shall receive his passports,” 


There is no mistake about the “ solidarity” of the 
despotisms, 

An order of the Governor of Venice has suspended 
the Lombardo Veneto, a journal published in that city. 
This resolution was taken at the instance of the 
Austrian Consul, on account of an allusion to the 
visit of the Duc de Leuchtenberg to Sicily, of which 
the Consul disapproved. The Duc de Leuchtenberg 
is cousin to M. Louis Napoleon. 

The Milan official Gazette of the 3rd instant publishes 
a Royal decree of the King of Naples, dissolving the 
National Guards throughout the kingdom. 

A letter from Rome, ef the 31st ultimo, states that 
tourists are flocking to Rome for the winter season, and 
that Silvio Pellico has also arrived there. It is also 
stated in this letter that the Court of Rome is very much 
against Signor Farini, the new Minister of Public In- 
struction at Turin, and that his nomination is likely to 
frustrate any attempt on the part of Piedmont to obtain 
a concordat. 

Accounts from Lisbon of the 8th instant inclusive 
state that the choice of the electors who were to 
nominate the deputies to the Cortes had terminated 
in favour of the Progressistas, by a great majority. 
The brothers Cabral, Duke of Terceira, and Marquis of 
Fronteira, had not even been returned as electors 
for their respective parishes. Exchange on London, 
534 at 90 days. 

(By Supmarine TeLecrapPu.] 

Paris, Thursday, Nine p.m.—The National As- 
sembly has rejected the law presented by the Govern- 
ment for the repeal of the law of the 3lst of May, by 
a majority of 355 against 348. Majority against 
Government, 7.—Morning Chronicle, 





CHURCH MATTERS. 

The season of visitations and charges among our 
bishops has been fruitful this year. We have under 
our notice the first charge of the Bishop of Man- 
chester. 

Dr. Lee followed the customary form of that address, 
It was read in the parish church of Bolton. The 
points of interest for us are the movement for synods, 
revision of formulas, rubrics, and articles, and educa- 
tion. 

Respecting the two former he speaks in con- 
demnation :— 

‘** It may be not out of place to offer a very few brief 
remarks on the attempts now making in various quarters 
to effect the alteration of our service, and to revive old 
assemblies, changed entirely in nature and powers, and 
invested with authorities hitherto unknown in a Church 
constituted as ours is in relation to the state, for the pur- 
pose of securing for the Church what is called inde- 
pendent action. While I own I don’t see the probability 
of much success to either attempt, I cannot but think 
the success of cither would be in the highest degree cala- 
mitous; granting that, as in all things human, there are 
some imperfections, and even inconsistencies, in our 
rubric, some things which, were we called on to recon- 


| struct the service, we might either soften, alter, or omit, 


I still can recognize nothing so objectionable, nothing so 
susceptible or certain of improvement, as to justify the 
opening of the many grave and momentcus questions to 
which any revision of our liturgy, or convocation of the 
early Church synods, would give rise. The late con- 
vulsion of feeling which agitated the whole kingdom, on 
the subject of baptismal regeneration, will sufficiently 
show the undesirableness of attempting to enforce stricter 
and more dogmatic definitions than those now used, to 
say nothing of the danger which would attend on altering 
what the experience of three centuries has shown to be 
enough for securing amongst us the profession of the 
truth, even though it may be seen in various aspects 
by different persons, as leading out of the appeal to 
Scripture as the only test of its integrity in matters 
appertaining tosalvation. . . . « « «© « «© «© « 
The real difficulty in which the Church is placed, appears 
to me to arise mainly from a desire to adopt the counsel 
of those who seem to mistake the weapons and resources 
which, at a period like the present, it is desirable they 
shall have recourse to. I have alluded to the inconve- 
niences which would, I fear, attend the revival of synodal 
action, inconveniences which appear to me irsurmount- 
able. Even allowing the difficulties of detail, some of 
which were ably and lucidly pointed out in a popular 


| periodical a few years back, to be overcome, we have still 


| the act of submission to contend with. 


We may not 
admit, allege, claim, or put in, or promulge any new 


| canons, acts, constitutions, orders, provincial, or by 


| whatsoever other name they shall be called, unless the 


King’s most royal assent and licence may be had to 
make, promulge, and execute the same. Granted that 
the admission of laymen be conceded, who shall estimate. 
the state of things when the qualification of constituents 


| by whom the lay representatives should be appointed, 


shall be discussed; or that of the lay representatives 
themselves as regards the test of churchmanship. Yet 
even supposing this to be got over, and the royal licence 
obtained, in the final ratification of all we must have 
recourse to Parliament. There are still extant on our 
statute book, the several enactments by which, after 


| the passing of the Act of Submission in 1533, the power 


| 





even to tax themselves was deemed necessary te be con- 
firmed by the Parliament until the convention between 
Archbishop Sheldon and Lord Clarendon, by which they 
obtained the elective franchise, and ceased to make grants 
from their temporalities. What then is our surest hope 
and bounden duty? To abstain from all which may tend 
to bring the Church into gollision with the state, or set 





upan & ium in imperio; to strive and 
faithfully to bring the state into closer union the 
Church, by striving to render the spirit of all its institu- 
tions in all respects more Christian.” 

On education we have an echo of the Manehester 
and Salford scheme. 

“ Premising my opinion, that education to be useful to 
the individual educated or safe to the community cannot 
exist without religious instruction—a conviction which 
on other occasions I have unhesitatingly asserted—I will 
ask you what rights we do and do not possess on this 
matter as citizens and members of the Church of Eng- 
land? ‘The right, as heirs of immortality, to impart to 
others the teachings committed to us by what means that 
immortality may be attained—the right as Christians, for 
whom Christ died, to proffer to all the Gospel of his 
word; the right as members of the Church of England 
to set before all, willing to be members of that Church, 
its doctrines, services, and articles in all their falness— 
these are rights inalienalienable, and which I would 
never fora moment consent to impair; but we have no 
right, can have no right, by any law, human or divine, 
to force the adoption of these on any human being 
against their will, nor have we a right to deny to any 
members of the state, however poor and humble, any 
portion of what the state provides, because he will not 
take the whole. If he decline to take what is intended 
as unsuited to his advantage the act is his, as also is the 
responsibility. Thus, while I never would consent to 
give up the use of the Catechism, the Prayer-book, and 
the distinctive teaching of the Church of England in our 
Church schools, I would restrict their use to particular 
periods of the week at which I would permit the child 
of the Dissenter at its own and parents’ peril to ab- 
sent himself. I would compel him to show respect at the 
religious services of the school where he is allowed to go, 
and where he is prayed for, if unable to join inthem. And 
the like I would require from all Dissenting schools as- 
sisted by the rate. No liberty of conscience has thus 
been violated.” 

The London Church Union on Church Matters met 
on Tuesday, and the usual monthly report was read. 
It contains nothing new, being a succinct recapitula- 
tion of what has been transacted of late. The most 
important sentences are those approving of the opi- 
nions lately urged by the Bishops of Gloucester, 
Salisbury, Oxford, and Down and Connor, in favour 
of the revival of Convocation; and of the Derby 
meeting for its decided resolutions respecting Synodi- 
cal action. 


THE CITY MASQUERADE. 

Masquerading is decidedly not the forte of the 
gentlemen dwellers in the good city of London, 
They cannot “ get up” a show at which the mob 
won't laugh. Numberless are the spectators, but 
then they are attracted by ‘the fun of the thing.” 
It is but too true—City shows are lamentable failures. 

This year the ‘* Lord Mayor’s Day” was to be 
celebrated with more than usual magnificence; and 
the programme of the procession promised the per- 
formance of some important physical impossibilities, 
such as “* Twenty Knights in armour (three abreast),”” 
We were to have a great display. There were to be 
stately representatives of the ** Knight of the Sheriff 
of London” and the ** Knight of the Sheriff of Middle- 
sex.’ Besides Widdicomb was engaged—and all 
the stud of cream-coloured nags belonging to Batty 
the Magnificent. Alas, for the frailty of human 
nature! The Knights of the Sheriffs were too beery 
to sit their horses in a knightly fashion; and it was 
found that no amount of City science could get 
twenty knights to march ‘three abreast.” Arith- 
metic revolted—declared that such a division of 
twenty was unconstitutional, absolutist, in short; 
and so the famous twenty were compelled to 
their tinfoil greaves, their saucepan helms, and 
Dutch-oven-like breastplates by twos—twenty not 
being conveniently divisible by three, 

Nevertheless, there was something like civic dig- 
nity about the Lord Mayor’s carriage—which con- 
tained terrestrial and amphibious potentates — the 
Lord Mayor being lord of land and water. There 
was weight and deadly certainty, no kind of sham or 
mistake at all, about the Twelfth Lancers and the 
Band of the Life Guards. There was a familiar rea- 
lity about the policemen too; but the Halberdiers 
and the Knights and the Esquires, even Widdicomb, 
great as he is in heading victorious charges at 
Astley’s, these were felt to be mere phantasmagoria 
and unreality. 

And so with all manner of banners bearing arms 
and devices, all manner of ‘* Beadles of Worshipful 
Companies,” Watermen with ‘“ emblazoned ban- 
ners,’ ‘ Pensioners bearing shields,” ‘ Wardens in 
their carriages,” and “ Masters in the chariots,” the 
Knights, in armour of Francis I. and Henry VIII., 
Sheriffs, Controllers, the Recorder, the City Soli- 
citor, the Secondaries, ‘‘ Mr. Swift and his Chaplain,” 
not forgetting the Lady Mayoress in her state car- 
riage, nor the Lord Mayor in his state carriage, nor 
the “ &e, &c. &e.,”” who, according to the printed 
programme, were to form the rear guard of the 
procession — this wonderful exhibition of what 
the City can do in the nineteenth century, 
pos along, on Monday, from Guildhall to 

ondon-bridge. Thence, “ taking to the water” 
in state barges and other craft, the new Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Alderman Hunter, proceeded to Westminster 
to listen to his biography from the lips of Mr. Re- 
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corder Stuart oot, and be sworn in by the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer. And this latter 
performance having been satis y gone through 
by the said Barons, the procession “ too the water 
again at Westminster, landed at » and 
proceeded to Guildhall. 

In the evening there was a gorgeous City feast, 
honoured by the presence of Lord John Russell and 
Sir Charles Wood, and signalized by the absence of 
all the foreign Ministers. (Where was Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence?) The usual toasts were drunk. Lord 
John Russell responded to ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters.” He eulogized everybody he mentioned, from 
that Lord Mayor who assassinated Wat ‘I'yler up to 


the present Lord Mayor; and laying down the | 


“ peace policy’’ as the keystone of the policy of the 
Cabinet. Of course there was a deal of eating and 
drinking done at Guildhall, much gas consumed in 
illuminations, and many speeches, more or less dis- 
tant from what should be said, made after dinner. 
And so ended the City Masquerade. 





AND THE DOCK 


THE BOARD OF CUSTOMS 
COMPA 


Greatly to the astonishment of all persons in- 
terested in commerce, the London Dock Company 
have surrendered to the Treasury and knuckled 
down to the Board of Customs, A correspondence 
has been published between the parties. The Dock 
Company, on the 29th of October, applied to the 
Customs for information as to whether the latter 
intended to proceed with the pending suits, at the 
same time admitting that “ in respect of some of the 
ages under seizure there have existed legal grounds 
or making such seizure,” ‘‘on the score of irregu- 
larity,”’ they solicit the Board of Customs to direct 
that the goods under seizure may be released. 

Whereupon an answer, dated November 1, is re- 
ecived from the Custom-house inclosing a letter dated 
Treasury Chambers, November 1,” and signed 
**C, E, Trevelyan,” containing an order for the 
release, upon certain conditions, so hard and arro- 
gantly expressed, that as specimens of Treasury 
literature they deserve reprinting :— 


‘* My lords have no reason to doubt that all the goods 
in question were properly placed under detention, and 
that in most cases they might be prosecuted to condem- 

* nation; but the object of these proceedings was not for 
this purpose, or to inflict any penalties on the Dock 
Company, but to put a stop to those irregularities of the 
servants of the company in the conduetof their business, 
which were at direct variance with the provisions of the 
law, and calculated to afford facilities for fraud, and to 
endanger the revenue. My lords are aware that, by the 
proeeedings which were necessary for this purpose, 
heavy expenses have been already incurred by the partics, 
My lords are glad to find that the admission of the di- 
rectors of the London Dock Company, in their secretary’s 
letter, leaves the right of the Crown to make seizures 
under such and similar circumstances without question, 
and they are willing to infer from the expression on the 
= of the directors of their hope that confidence and 

armony may be restored between the Board of Customs 
and the Dock Company, and of the determination of the 
company to leave nothing undone for this purpose, that 
the company will coOperate with the Commissioners of 
Customs to establish such regulations for the future as 
may prevent a recurrence of the irregularities which 
have led to the present proceedings. 

‘* My lords, on these considerations, concur with you 
in opinion that the objects which you have had in view 
will have been sufficiently attained without proceeding 
further to the legal condemnation of the goods, and are 
pleased, therefore, to sanction the release of the goods 
from detention, upon payment of a fine of £100, in 
order to mark the irregularities which have taken place ; 
and upon the further condition that all the goods under 
seizure shall without delay be recorded in the Crown's 
books for the security of the duties thereon, and the 
due observance of the regulations affecting the same, 
for which purpose the Dock Company may be permitted 
to pass the necessary entries.” 


To this epistle the Dock Company on the 4th, 
returned a reply which opens with an expression of the 
surprise they felt on reading the above, but stating 
also, that they sce no good in opening up a renewed 
diseussion thereon, 

‘They limit themselves, therefore, in saying that, 
without concurring in the slightest degree in the validity 
of the remarks contained in the aforesaid letter of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, wherein a justification is 
sought to be advanced for the legal proceedings which 
have been taken against this company, wholly repu- 
disting the imputation that it was needful to have 
recourse to such proceedings, in order to correct any 
irregularities which might have occurred on the part of 
the company’s servants at the docks, in the correction 
of which the company had a common, and even a 
deeper interest than the Crown. Affirming, moreover, 
that the whole amount of these irregularities, com- 
pared with the amount of business transacted in the 
docks, has been utterly insignificant. Protesting against 
the extreme injustice of having a money fine, however 
unimportant in amount, added to the grievances which 
the compan 
counter, and finally expressing their conviction, founded 
on the highest legal advice, and supported by the 
verdict in the Court of Exchequer, that so far from 
all the goods having been ‘properly placed under de- 
tention,’ it would have been in the power of this com- 
pany to have established verdicts against the officers 


has already had most unmeritedly to en- | 





of the Customs in respect to many of these seizures, 
they have directed the sum of £100 to be paid, in 
order to relieve the officers of the company from the 
harass of further interruption in the discharge of their 
duties, and the funds of the company from further 
dilapidation in a contest conducted on such unequal 
terms in respect of costs.” 


This is as singular an instance of an anti-climax as 
it is of a powerful company backed by strong legal 
opinion, nag opinion, public opinion, and the 
verdict of an eleven days’ trial flinching at the last 
moment, and striking their flag to the Government. 
The question involved has yet to be contested. It is 
very ignominious to protest and repudiate so valiently, 
and then ‘direct the £100 to be paid’’! 


ADDRESS FROM THE PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Peace Society have issued the following 
address :— 


Dear Frienps,—There are conjunctures in the 
history of every great moral reform, which require 
special vigilance on the part of its friends, lest they 
ms be insensibly led into compromising their 
principles and betraying their trust. These times of 
peril are not when their cause is violently assailed 
with abuse and ridicule, for it is the impulse of all 
conscientious and earnest minds to cleave the more 


tenaciously to their convictions when they are made | 


the objects of unjust aspersion and scorn. But the 
chief danger is when the temptation approaches them 
on the side of those ardent and generous sympathies 
of their own nature which have so much power to 
beguile the understanding and mislead the judgment. 


Perhaps there is some reason to apprehend that | 


through such a season of trial the friends of peace 
are now being called to pass. 
foreigner, whose name is associated with the aspira- 
tions and struggles of a brave and ancient people for 
the maintenance of their liberty and independence, 
has recently appeared among us, and stirred the 
heart of the nation to its depths by his thrilling and 
eloquent appeals on behalf of his oppressed country- 
men. Few can resist the contagion of that enthusi- 
asm which glows in his lofty and earnest scul. But 
amid all this tumult of excited feeling, it does not 
behove the friends of peace to forget, whatever ad- 
miration they may feel for his character, and what- 
ever sympathy for the cause he advocates, that the 
means by which this illustrious patriot sought 
in the past, and proposes for the future, to effect 
the liberation of his country, are such as they cannot 
approve or sanction, without implicitly surrender- 
ing the fundamental principle of their faith, Under 
these circumstances, we respectfully but earnestly 
intreat our friends to abide firmly and faithfully, at 
whatever sacrifice of feeling, by their own deliberate 
convictions, and boldly to bear testimony to their 
truth whenever an opportunity oceurs. ‘The gratifi- 
cations of indulging a momentary impulse of gener- 
ous emotion will be dearly purchased by that lasting 
sense of shame and weakness which will result from 
the consciousness of a public inconsistency, 

The principle we hold is, that an appeal to the 
sword for deciding questions of disputed right is as 
irrational as it is unchristian, and that no permanent 
advantage can accrue to real freedom, or to any of 
the great interests of humanity, from the debasing 
conflicts of brute force. That is a weapon which 
despotism knows how to wield with far more dex- 
terity, as well as with a more ruthless and unscrupu- 
lous purpose than liberty can, until it is degraded to 
its level. If we needed any practical illustrations 
of the soundness of our principle, are they not 
abundantly furnished by the recent history and the 
present aspect of Europe? After the revolutions of 
1847 and 1848 the friends of liberty everywhere com- 
mitted the decision of their cause to the wager of 
battle. And with what result? In every case they 
have been worsted and crushed, Germany has seen 
her charters of constitutional freedom snatched back 
from her grasp with insult and contempt. Italy lies 
writhing in deeper and more degraded thraldom than 
before. Hungary is betrayed into the hands of her 
enemies by the military champion to whose sword 
she had trusted for deliverance. But it may be said, 
If men are not to take arms to conquer liberty, by what 
means is the power of the oppressor to be broken 
and enslaved nations to achieve their liberation? Do 
you counsel that a people should lie mute and mo- 
tionless beneath the incubus of despotism until all 
life is crushed ont of them? God forbid that we 
should be guilty of such treason against the dignity 
of our common nature, the loftiest hopes of humanity, 
and the declared purpose of Heaven, What agency, 
then, do we propose to use? In one word we 
answer—Ideas! Ideas that have proved themselves 
ever mightier than swords ; ideas which have already 
achieved all the greatest and most enduring victories 
on which humanity reposes; ideas which are even 
now slowly and silently effecting revolutions on the 
earth, in comparison with which the stormy career 
of the greatest conqueror that ever shook the earth 
beneath the tramp of his armed heel, is but as the 
momentary sweep of the hurricane, compared with 
the ealm and majestic processes of nature when it 
gradually upheayes continents, or patiently elabo- 


A distinguished | 


- ha he 
rates through ages ‘ the chief things of the ano; 
mountains and the precious things of the 
hills.” Surely, we, as Christians, need no 
that truth and right can prevail without the gy; 
of physical force ; for were not the noblest triumphs 
of Christianity won when it had nothing to op; 
to the power of the whole world, armed for itg ex. 
tinction, but its conscious possession of truth, es 
heroic might of endurance, and its unclouded faith 
in God? 

Should you, dear friends, be invited to Sustain 
measures the object of which will be to Promote on 
the part of this country an arned intervention on 
behalf of the strugg!ing nationalities of Europe, we 
intreat you to abstain and to protest, ‘The op} 
principle on which such an intervention can be 
grounded is pregnant with terrible contingencies, op 
rather with terrible certainties, for the future, And, 
were there no other cause for hesitation, we may wel] 
ask, what security have we that such an armed 
intervention will really profit the cause of liberty} 
All experience proves that the most probable iggy 
of political emancipation effected by physical foree ig 
not guaranteed freedom, but military despotism, 
The history of England's past intervention by force of 
arms in the affairs of Continental nations, whether for 
the defence of legitimacy or constitutional fr 
is so melancholy a record of rash counsels, Quixotig 
enterprises, and disgraceful or abortive issues, ag 
| ought surely to deter us from a repetition of this 

experiment. There is scarcely a country in E 

on which we have not, at one time or another, 
| inflicted our martial protection ; and there is scarcely 
| a country in Europe where that intervention has not 
eventually failed in the accomplishment of its pro. 
fessed object, or where its memory is not regarded 
with bitterness and resentment by the very people 
whom it was meant to save; while of the consequences 
to ourselves a melancholy monument still remains in 
our crushing and enormous national debt. 

Should the cause of peace have to bear 
opprobrium than ever from the course which we thus 
advise you to pursue, even then we still say, ‘ Falter 
not fora moment.’ We have the most absolute and 
unshaken confidence, because resting, we believe, on 
divine and everlasting principles, that the course of 
events will vindicate the wisdom and rectitude of our 
counsel, ‘The bitter experience which the friends of 
freedom are yet destined to reap, should they insist 
upon committing once more their great and holy 
cause to the hazard of war’s unequal game, ‘will 
bring forth your righteousness as the light, and your 
judgment as the noon day.’ 

Josernu Sturce, Chairman, 
Henny Ricuarp, Secretary, 





ST. ALBAN'’S COMMISSION. 

The revelations are now complete. What was 
suspected and believed is now judicially proven, 
Even the missing witnesses have been examined, On 
Tuesday these three notorious persons, who sojourned 
| so long in France, made their appearance. They 
| seem to be singularly meek and placid people. 

George Seeley Waggett, the absconding witness, was 
next called. His appearance in the witness-bex excited 
general laughter. He is a delicate-looking, elderly man, 
apparently moving in a very humble sphere, and seemed 
to be troubled with deafness. The Chief-Commissioner 
put the following questions to him :— 

Did you vote, Mr. Waggett, at the last election?— 
Witness, I did. 

Did you receive any money for your vote?—I did. 

Whom from ?—Mr. Edwards. 

How much did you receive ?— £5, sir. 

Did you vote at the election of 1847 ?—TI did. 

Whom for ?—Mr. Raphael and Mr. Repton, I think, but 
I am not sure; but I know that I voted for Mr. Raphael, 

Did you receive any money on that occasion ?—I did. 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth: I hope, Mr. Waggett, 
that your health is very much improved by the mild 
climate of France.— Witness : I am very much obliged to 
you, sir. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Gresham: Will you ask him, sir, if £5 was all the 
money he received for his vote ? 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth: Was £5 the whole amount 
= received for your vote at the last election ?— Witness: 

es, sir. 

Mr. Gresham : Have you received any money since the 
election for anything else ? 

Mr. Commis-ioner Forsyth: No, no, Mr. Gresham, 
you must not ask that. 

Waggett then withdrew. 

Thomas Birchmore, another of the abducted voters, 
and a labouring man, acknowledged to having receive 
£5 for his vote. 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth: I believe you have been 
abroad lately, Mr. Birchmore ?—Witness: Yes, but not 
very lately. 

Mr. Commissioner Forsyth: I believe you 
turned in better health ?—Witness: Yes, sir. 
ter. : 

ir. Commissioner Phinn : You have learnt Freneh,! 
dare say? (Renewed laughter ) 

The witness made no reply to the last query. 

James Skegg, another of the witnesses who absconded 
when summoned to appear before the committee of the 
House of Commons, was next called, and in presenting 
himself in the witness-box was saluted with a cry, “ He 
is another of the Frenchmen.” He is also a labouring 
man, and affected with deafness. 
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they found Lieutenant Ligier kissing their daughter. 
They expressed to M. Ligier their indignation at his 
conduct, and he withdrew. When the sons came home, 
the father told them what had occurred, and, after in- 
terrogating their sister, they came toa conclusion that 
there had been a criminal intimacy between her and M, 
Ligier, and they resolved to compel him to repair by 
marriage the dishonour which he had brought on their 
family. They purchased two pistols, which they loaded 
with ball, and, going to the lodgings of Lieutenant 
Ligier, they called upon him to make reparation, and 

resented to him a promise of marriage for his signature. 
eolenset Ligier refused; and, according to the statement 
of the prisoners, which, however, was denied by M. Ligier, 
who appeared as a witness on the trial, in making this re- 
fusal indulged in a sort of boast of having dishonoured 
their sister. The brothers then fired their pistols. One ball 
struck Lieutenant Ligier in the hand, the other entered 
his side, and inflicted so severe a wound that he was 
confined more than six weeks to his bed. Thinking 
they had killed their victim, the brothers went to the 
prison to give themselves into custody for murder, but 
the gaoler refused to receive them without a warrant of 
commitment. They went away, but did not attempt to 
escape, and were soon afterwards arrested. All these 
facts were substantiated by the evidence ; but Lieut t 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Assurance Office referred to by H.S., of Leeds, is perfectly 
respectable and safe, . 

We have numerous papers and communications in type, which 
press of other matter has obliged us to omit. 

In reply to inquiries we may state that the Office of the Friends 
of Italy is No. 10, Southampton-street, Strand. 

Several letters have been received by our publisher complaining 
of the non-receipt of papers, or the non-arrival of the Leader, 
until Monday. We have made inquiry, and find that the errors 
have not arisen in our office. The Country Kdition of the 
Leader is published on Friday, and the Town Edition on the 
Saturday, and Subscribers should be careful to specify which 
edition they wish to receive. Complaints of irregularity should 
be made to the particular news-agent supplying the paper, and 
if any difficulty should occur again it will be set right on ap- 
plication direct to our office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
London. 

Communications should always be legibly written, and on one 
side of the paper only. 
finding space for them, 

All letters for the Editor should be addressed to 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, London, 





Ligier declared that no other familiarity than what had 
been witnessed by M. Chigot and his wife, had existed 
between him and the daughter. The jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty, and the court ordered the acquittal 
of the prisoners. There was great applause when the 
verdict was returned, and a crowd assembled and escorted 
the two brothers to their home in triumph. 





We understand that Mr. Harney will address meetings 
in Dalkeith, Monday, November 17; Kirkcaldy, Tues- 
day, 18; Edinburgh, Wednesday, 19; Permmycuick, 
Thursday, 20; Lasswade, Friday, 21. That the week 
following, Mr. Harney will address meetings in Edin- 
burgh, Galashiels, Hawick, &c.; and that letters will 
come to hand addressed to the ‘ Care of Mr. Pringle, 
233, Cannongate, Edinburgh.” 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BIRTHS, 

On the Ist of November, at Pau, in the Pyrenées, the Lady 
Louisa Agnew: a son, 

On the 3rd, at Liscleen-house, Dunamanagh, county Tyrone, 
the wife of William Ogilby, Esq.: a son and heir, 

On the 5th, at Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline Turner: a 


son. 

On the 6th, at Paris, Madame N. Mori: a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Watford, Northamptonshire, Lady Henley: a 
daughter. 

On the 8th, in Gloucester-square, Lady Kay Shuttleworth: a 


gon. 

On the 9th, in Brook-street, the Marchioness of Blandford : 
a daughter. 

On the 9th, in Bruton-street, Lady Sebright: a son, still-born. 

On the (0th, Mrs. Jones, of Pantg!fs : a son. 

On the 10th, Queen-street, Edinburgh, the Lady Blanche 
Balfour: a son. 

On the 12th, at Belgrave-square, the Honourable Mrs. [Horatio 


Fitzroy : a son, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the {2nd of September, at Hushiarpur, Punjab, Frank 
Russel, Esq., Fifth Bengal Cavalry, son of F. Russel, Esq., Judge 
of Chinsurah, to Al-ce Mary, eldest daughter of Sir J. Murray 
Naesmyth, of Posso, Baronet, Peebleshire, North Britain. 

On the 2nd of October, at Christ Church, Demerara, Alexander, 
third aon of Abraham Garnett, Eaq., to Jane, eldest daughter of 
Matthew Steele, Esq., and granddaughter of George Bagot, Esq., 
High Sheriff of British Guiana 

On the 8th, at Philadelphia, Mr. Robert S. Stenton, of New 
York city, to Louisa, eldest danghter of the Reverend Dr. Mal- 


_ colm, president of the University of Lewisburg. 


On the 25th, Edward Jesse, Esq., of East Sheen, to Jane Ca- 
rolina, daughter of the late John Gilbert Meymott, Esq., Cedar- 
grove, Richmond. 

On the 4th of November, at All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Scipio 
Mactaggert, Esq., Writer to the Signet, to Katharine, daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Lionel Hook, Sixteenth Foot, 

On the 6th, at Highworth, John Duggan Patterson, Esq., of 
the General Register-office, Somerset-house, to Fanny, second 
daughter of the Reverend Edward Rowden, vicar of Highworth, 
Wilts. 

On the 8th (by spetial licence), at St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, by the Honourable and Right Reverend the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester, Peter Cracroft, Esq., Commander, R.N., late 
commanding her Majesty’s ship Reynard, second son of Colonel 
Cracroft, of Hackthorn, county of Lincoln, to Caroline, second 


daughter of the late Sir Samuel Scott, Baronet, of Sundridge- 
park, Bromley, Kent. 


DEATHS. 
On the 2lst of September, at Agra, East Indies, aged sixty- 
three years, Henry Hamilton Bell, Esq., President of the Agra 


and United Service Bank, the second surviving son of the late 
Sir Thomas Bell. 


On the 30th of Octcber, at Geneva, aged thirty-six, the 
Honourable James Fizroy Henry William Wellesley, younger 
son of the Right Honourable the Earl of Mornington. 

On the Ist of November, at Torrington-square, Thomas 


Galloway, F.R.S. and F.R.A 8., Registrar of the Amicable Life 
Assurance Office, aged fifty-five. 


On the 4th, at St. George’s-place, Hyde-park-corner, the 
Honourable Mra. D’Arcy Godolphin Osborne. 

On the 4th, at the Pradoe, Shropshire, aged seventy-one, the 
Honourable Thomas Kenyon. 

On the 5th, at Cross-street, Islington, aged sixty-two, Robert 
Semple, Esq., member of the Koyal College of Surgeons, for 
nearly forty years medical officer to the parish of St. Mary, 
Islington. 

On the 6th, at York, the Reverend Henry Lowe, aged seventy- 
two, rector of Hawnby, Yorkshire. 

On the 7th, at Warwick-villas, Harrow-road, in his fifty-sixth 
year, Captain Edward Foord, H.C.S., and one of the Elder 

rethren of the Trinity Corporation. 

On the 10th, at Brighton, Helen Stuart, in her eleventh year, 
youngest daughter of Wiiliam Hutchins Callcott. Esq., of the 
Mall, Kensington Gravel-pits. 

On the L0th, at St. John’s-lodge, Kensington-park, Mary, the 
wife of the Reverend W. Holdsworth, M.A., incumbent of 
Notting-hill, 

On the I th, at Thoresby-park, Notte, the Right Honourable 
Henry Manvers Pierrepont, aged seventy-one. 

On the 12th, at Charlton, Kent, Major George St. Vincent 
Whitmore, Royal Engineers, eldest son of Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Whitmore, K.C.H.,Royal Engineers, 
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If long, it increases the difficulty of 


We print the following letter from the Earl of 


Harrington to Lord Dudley Stuart for two reasons : 
first, because it appears in the Morning Post (organ 
of the Foreign-office); and secondly, because Lord 
Harrington is the second member only of the aris- 
tocracy who has noticed M. Kossuth. The letter is 
an_ apology for not being able to attend at the festival 
at Birmingham, on Wednesday last :— 


* Elveston Castle, Derby, November 9. 


“My pear Lorp Duptey Struart,—The lawyers 
are here playing with a tithe suit, in which 1 am a 
sufferer, shaking their hoary locks at each other and 
at me, 

“ This will prevent my attending the meeting at Bir- 
mingham to do honour to the illustrious Kossuth, which 
I deeply regret, because it is the proud duty of a British 
peer to support the oppressed, and to advocate the 
liberties of men of all sects, colours, and nations. In 
so doing he should look far into futurity, and 
endeavour to avoid all measures which lead to dangerous 
extremes, for the tyranny of a Czar, backed by his disci- 
plined and brave legions, is not more dreadful than a 
mob of gamins sporting, under a Robespierre, with liberty 
and the rights of man inscribed on their red banner. 
Thus, it generally happens that the tyranny of one leads 
to the tyranny of many, and aygavates men into de- 
These are not popular sentiments; but 
remember that popularity is a disparagement rather than 
an honour, unless it is founded on truth and reason. 

‘* Had the Emperor of Austria ruled according to the 
ancient constitution of Hungary, legally refurmed by the 
representatives of the people, as he had sworn to do, he 
would have been firmly enthroned in the hearts of his 
subjects. Instead of this, he has made the most loyal 
and valiant people of Hungary, and the friends of liberty 
all over the world, his most dire enemies. 

“It is for these reasons that the people of England, 
with their great Minister, Lord Palmerston, are devoted 
to the cause of Hungary and to Kossuth, that mighty 
spirit of light, who directed the reforms and the victories 
gained by that renowned people, and who was as great in 
defeat and in banishment, as he was when he directed the 
destinies of his country, or as he now is in pleading with 
matchless eloquence, in a foreign tongue, for the rights 
of humanity.—Believe me, ever most sincerely yours, 

(Signed) “ HARRINGTON, 

““P.S.—I have this moment received an invitation 
from the committee, to attend the meeting. I pray you 
to express to them my cordial thanks and courteous 


excuses. “ 





An address to M. Kossuth was, on the motion of 
Mr. J. F. Maguire, unanimously voted at the last 
meeting of the Town Council of Cork. 

One of the earliest acts of the Kossuth Demonstra- 
tion committee, after the 3rd instant, was to pass a 
vote of thanks to the police employed on that day. 


This has been handsomely acknowledged by Sir 
Richard Mayne. 


The opening of the Submarine Telegraph is an 
Event worthy of 1851. Paris and London are now 
one city, On Thursday evening, at Dover, a party 
of gentlemen dined together, and a similar party 
met at Calais, and during the evening friendly mes- 
sages were interchanged. During the day guns had 
being fired on either side by sparks from the other— 


} 





Association Companies, which have since the Teduction 
of the fares carried passengers to and from the 
Arch and Hatton-garden for 3d., were posted with 
announcing the reduction of the fare for the whole of 


road line from Paddington to the City have reduced 
fare from and to three several points of the journey tp 


road, 

Certain Chartists at Brighton have come to a Vote 
condemning the conduct of the Committee who 
the demonstration at Copenhagen-fields, in reference to 
Mr. Feargus O’Connor. 





Lord de Blaquiere expired on the 10th instant, 
Beulah-hill, near Norwood, Surrey, aged seventy-three, 
The deceased nobleman, William de Blaquiere in the 

eerage of Ireland, succeeded his brother in the title, ig 

844, having been previously known as General de Bly. 
quiere. The deceased entered the service as Engi 
in the August of 1791. In 1813 he became 
General; in 1825 Lieutenant-General; in 1841 {yj 
General. During his career, the noble lord gay 
some rough service. He took part in affairs jg 
America and in the West Indies. In 1811 the g& 
ceased married the daughter of the first Marquis of 
Townshend, by whom he leaves, with other issue, a gon, 
John, born in 1812, a Captain in the Third West Indis 
Foot, who succeeds to the title and estates, which latter 
are situate in the counties of Westmeath and London 
derry. This gentleman very recently purchased th 
celebrated American yacht. This family is descended 
from John de Blaquiere, a native of France, who settle 
in London on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. His 
son became chief secretary for Ireland in 1772, and 
received his peerage shortly before the Union. 





Beaten by only seven, the new French Ministry 
may be considered really victorious. There is no 
new fact to add to that significant despatch, by 
‘Submarine Telegraph,” which is elsewhere, Of 
course, our readers know that the main support of 
M. Bonaparte’s Ministry comes from the Left, 
Emile de Girardin has prevailed; and_although 
Michel (de Bourges) does not spare Louis Napoleon, 
his speech frankly supported the ministerial project, 

Hence we have the Daily News saying this mom 
ing that ‘‘ the great object must come to be the con. 
rolidation of the republic;” the Times questioni 
whether ‘the law is woith so dangerous a contest, 
and suggesting a ‘‘compromise’’; the Chronicy 
announcing that ‘the Law of the 3lst of May is 
stricken to death;”’ and the Post opining that the 
‘* possibilities of a peaceful solution” are now “ de. 
cidedly”’ greater. 

The Augsburgh Gazette of the 9th says that the 
re-election of Louis Napoleon is supported by Aus- 
tria, Prussia, and Russia, who are at the same time 
endeavouring to persuade the Prince de Joinville to 
withdraw from his candidature. 

“Leopold Frederick, by God's grace, high and 
mighty reigning Duke of Anhault, Duke Gothen, 
Duke of Saxony, Eugern, and Westphalia, Count of 
Askania, and Lord of Zerbst, Bernberg, and Grobzig,” 
has just issued a proclamation abolishing on his sole 
high and mighty authority the constitution of the 
duchies over which he is so grand a potentate. The 
population of these duchics is about the same as that 
of Cologne—under 100,060 souls, Yet ‘* Leopold, 
&e., comes forward as the organ of the Dead Diet of 
Frankfort, which persists in believing itself alive. 


The Venice Gazette states that Eugene Curii, of 
Venice, convicted of having purchased a share in 
Mazzini’s loan, without having declared the fact to 
the authorities, was sentenced to death for high 
treason. Angelo Giacomelli, of Trevisa, having re 
ceived an anonymous letter from Turin, containing 
a plan for appointing a committee for effecting & 
general revolution, which letter he destroyed without 
communicating it to the authorities, was condem 
to imprisonment for ten years.  Field- 
Radetzky “had been pleased’ to commute the 
sentence of Curii to eight, and that of Giacomelli to 
five years’ imprisonment. 

The Milan official Gazette, of the 8th instant, an- 
nounces that Giovani Grioli, an ecclesiastic a 
tothe parish church of Cerese, having been legally 
convicted of seducing Austrian soldiers from their 
allegiance by means of persuasion and bribery, and 





of haying in his SS 18 copies of a revolu- 
tionary pamphlet, dated last December, and -— 
to overthrow the Government of the Empe t 
Austria in Italy, was sentenced to death, ani exe 
cuted on the 4th instant. Ne 
These are not the only, nor even the least, atrocities 
of Radetzky. A young bookseller of Como, a m 


the first, as Wellington was leaving Dover per train. | Louis Dottesio, was executed at Venice on the ll 
A Submarine Telegraph linking us to France, and a | of October, for being in communication with aa 


railway trom Moscow to St. Petersburg—these are | 


facts not without significance as heraldsof the federa- 
tion of the peoples and the triumph of liberty. 

The Commissioners of Police discharged on Wednesday 
the additional men taken en in April last. 

We understand that the Very Reverend Dr. Newman 
has been unanimously elected to the office of President 
of the Irish Catholic University.— Morning Chronicle, 

On Thursday the omnibuses on the Oxford-street line 





belonging to the London Conveyance and Paddington 





official printer in Switzerland, The Progresso ae 
clares, that there was the best evidence that Dottesto 
was even innocent of this crime. 

It is stated that General Cavaignac is about to be mat 
ried to Mademoiselle Odier, the daughter of the banker 
of that name. The lady has, it is said, a wedding portion 
of one million of francs. 

The Court of Appeal of Nismes has just tried Rose 
Tamisier anew, declared her guilty, and condemn 
to six months’ imprisonment, 500f. fine, aud the costs. 


distance to 2d. The whole of the omnibuses on the New. 


the City on this long-established and important ling af 
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Public Wtnirs, 


ng s evolutionary, becau here 18 
ig nothing so revolutionary ecause t 
pers so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
gs creation in eternal progress,—Dr. ARNOLD. 


ENGLAND HAS PRONOUNCED. 
Excuanp has accepted the position offered by 
Kossuth to the free states of Europe. Our Go- 
vernment may wince, shrink, and hesitate; certain 
timid folks, who had fallen into a routine of sleepy 

litics, may falter ; a stockbroking press may raise 
up cries as false as the great Cochrane conspiracy ; 
put England has stepped out bodily—in Copen- 

n-fields, at Birmingham, at Manchester, at 
Birmingham again, and again in London, in the 

ons of the middle class— England has stepped 
Perth, and accepted nonintervention in its complete 
and efficacious form. 

The Peace Society protests ; but it is well known 
that leading members of the Peace Society are ac- 
tive in promoting “‘ Kossuth demonstrations.” We 
have no quarrel with ¢hem: let them cover their 
consistency with protests, and we will grumble not. 
We can afford to be in good humour with all the 
world. 


have to thank us for immense subsidies; and 


what is the return?” “During the war we gave 
much substantial assistance to Russia. What is 
there to show for it?” The Times puts the ques- 
tion, not we. It is engaging to see so much 
naiveté still surviving in the atmosphere of Puddle- 
dock. But we must quote more :— 


“France has twice exercised her natural and 
inalienable privilege of settling for herself how she 
shall be governed; the heir of the man we chained 
to the rock of St. Helena, now presides at St. Cloud ; 
and deep ir the heart of every Frenchman there lurks 
the scarcely secret hope that France will one day have 
the last word with her conquerors, Belgium, which 
we united to Holland at so much cost and pains, has 
long thrown off that yoke, and it is no thanks to us 
that she is not a mere appanage of the crown of France. 
Holland, whom we endeavoured to aggrandize, has 
a standing quarrel with us, only unimportant because 
we have not succeeded in making her even a second- 
rate power. We are nowhere so unpopular, either 
with Peoples or with Courts, as in Portugal and 
Spain, the chief objects of our costly and heroic 
interference. Nowhere are we so insulted, and 
with such impunity. Our interference in behalf of 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies has not obtained 
either a single political right or the performance of 
one Royal promise in favour of the island we rescued, 
preserved, and restored, The Pope, whom we were 
so forward to reinstate in his lost independence, has 
since used it incessantly to promote disaffection among 
our own people, and abridge the prerogatives of our 
Crown. In Greece, if a British subject has his house 
pulled down over his head, and his property de- 
stroyed, so little disagreeable is the occurrence to the 
Sovereign we created or the people we made free, 
that we must back our bill of damages with five sail 
of the line. Whether we are on the best possible 
terms with Austria, and whether the many millions 





The Times is almos/ in alliance with the Peace 
Society, only the alliance would have been too 
laughable. The Times can brave public opinion, 
can dare the sacrifice of its own circulation and 
pecuniary interests, can sacrifice itself at the altar 


of Austrian loans—do we not see daily that noble | 


instance of self-inimolation?—but the Leading Jour- 


nal cannot afford to be laughed at, so it will not | 


be thought to be in alliance with the Peace Society. 


Only adversity makes one acquainted with strange | 


bedfellows ; aud it does happen that the Times and 
the Peace Suciety, all the world being against them 


at this particular moment, are lying down together | 


in one bed, pillowing their heads on Porter’s Pro- 
gress of the Nation and other lay sermons, and 
consoling ea h other in very touching strains ahout 
the expeusiveness of war 

Yes, : ‘ing tl t i in’t wr ] wh 
Kassiith i fnelish p ple, vyho have some 
how J *’t be wrt ] who 
wh) ; Z 
Ti es y of Lear’s Inge 
uy m with 
Sta ts « y, U the mid- 
night of 1-51 of freedom tries the 
Blin ig no ke the morning of 
freed 1-5 ( or Times, seeing that | 
the fi bas 1 ies its hand at a counter- 
blast ot s ! \) yar,” ; Times, 
“it will cos i ss 

Theargu en i t only as an old wife’s 


soothia. soy tried lull the wakening spirit of a 
giant, but as being of such nature that in fact it teils 
for the war of freedom. Let us not blink the truth: 
Weare for a war, 
Our readers wili testify to our earnestness in that 
behalf; events are testifying to our foresight. But 
the Times would have gone to Nelson, just before 
the first broadside at ‘Traf ilyar, and would, like 
any Peace man, have expatiated on the cost of each 
ball and pound of powder. Times would have re 
a to Washington the expensiveness of 

andoliers ; and would have asked Lafayette if he 
had pre-calculated his bill. ‘Too late, good Leading 
Journal! If you want to keep your lead, go buy 
you a manual of tactics, and engage a few haif-pays 
to report for you in 1852. ‘Too late with Porter 
now ! 


i . - : ae 
The argument is magnificent which the Times | 


digs up from Porter’s archeology of the British 
Empire. We have spent during the present 
century, saith Times, sitting over its Porter, 
£1,200,000,000, more than half in actual war; we 
Gave subsidies to the tune of £46,000,000, and 
more; we spent £1,500,000 in arms and supplies 
for our allies. Most true; we are spending nearly 
£30,000,000 yearly as the consequence. 

we spend all that money? 


and Russia. 





ind we are going to have one. | 


we have spent in her behalf have been spent to a po- 
| litical advantage, we leave to those who now ask our 
| interference between the house of Hapsburg and the 

finest provinces of the Austrian empire. Whatever 
| our gains by our countless expenditure in Germany, 
| we cannot flatter ourselves that we have much pro- 
| moted the cause of constitutional government. It is 
almost forgotten that during the war we gave much 
substantial assistance to Russia, What is there to 
| show forit?”’ 
| Well said, Times: but what does all this teach 
'us? That it has been a losing game to set upa 
few crowned families and their official retainers 
against the Peoples of Europe. That is true. And 
| it is a losing game, still, to keep up those famiiies. 


monarchical, and she implored to remain so; but- 
the 
ont 
Stuarts, and Englishmen will not blame her for 
cutting off the entail. 


rjury of her Kings has worn out her reliance 
whole craft. She had a succession of Charles 


But why should it lie with a few crowned 


families and official servants to keep the nations 
apart ? 


That is the true bad ceconomy,—that is 
the costly war disguised in the semblance of 
“Peace.” Manchester is pledged toa truer policy. 
“Free trade,” said Kossuth, “is mot carried. 
Cheaper bread is carried; but free trade is not 
carried. Free trade will be carried, when the 
products of England’s industry shall have a free 
accession to the markets of Europe, from which, 
by the Absolutist principle, they are now excluded.” 
“ The liberty of Europe’s Continent is more than 
a dispensable complement to the free-trade school.” 
That would, indeed, be free trade, that would be 
peace, that would be a real Holy Alliance. 

Now, we say, the choice of the English people 
lies between that free trade, that peace, that alliance 
of the civilized world, and a progress of despotism 
which will not cease until the Cossack waters his 
horses ‘in the Thames; the choice lies between 
fighting the battle of defence here in England,—on 
our own land, on the very banks of the Thames, or 
on the distant lands of Hungary and Italy. But 
the choice has already been made. 


ARE WE PROSPEROUS? 
Tue Trade and Navigation Returns continue to 
exhibit a most satisfactory increase in our exports 
of all kinds of manufactured goods. The coffers of 
the Bank of England are crammed to repletion. 
“We have just concluded a harvest,” says the 
Economist, “ which, taken altogether, has perhaps 
never before been equalled for quantity and quality.” 
Another reduction has taken place in the price of 
the four pound loaf, which now ranges from 44d. 
to 6d., and all other commodities are equally plen- 
tiful and cheap. And yet the golden age of Saturn 
comes not. To a large portion of the industrious 
classes it seems as far off as ever. The streets of 
Paisley are said to be “thronged with workmen 
wandering about” in search of work, and even in 
| thriving Manchester, the trade circulars speak of 
the mills going on short time, because “ several 
descriptions of our staple fabrics are produced and 
sold without a margin of profit.” We know very 
well how Mr. George Frederick Young, or Mf. 





| To keep them up, we keep up the system of huge 
Standing Armies and huge National Debts, at a 
| cost to ourselves of millions sterling. And 
have “nothing to show for it ’—nothing! 
| But we are going to change the tune. Yes, for 


ul the trepidation of the /itmes and the Peace 


Society, the great demonstrations of London, Bir- 
mingham, and Manchester, comprising as they 
have done ali the active men of the working and 

liddle classes, prove that England—not the official 


| England of a bureau, but the real, hearty, sub- 
| stantial England itself, is going to revise its policy. 
And with what results? First, as Kossuth said at 
Manchester, “ the oppressed nations will be of 
ood r; as John Bright said, there is to be 
$1 ection of the trampled nations.” 
| “The alliance of despots,” says Kossuth, “is a 
| fact ;” these demonstrations attest the instinctive 
| sense of the English people, that a turning point 
| has come in the history of the world, when that 
alliance must consummate itself in the subjugation, 





| 
nary traitors, but of England, unless it be met by 
an alliance of the Peoples. America perceives 
the same fact, and the glorious young Republic of 
the West, forgetting her differences with us as we 
forget ours, is preparing to join the mighty union 
from which England will not be excluded. Kos- 
suth has already conferred upon us the inestimable 
blessing of awaking us out of our slumbers; he 
has pledged himself to promote the union between 
England and America. God speed him. 

The English People will not be blinded by the 
nousense that would not deceive children. A howl 
of delight was raised by the enemies of Kossuth 
| and national independence when he avowed himself 
|arepublican. What then? In the first place, the 
| English are not, as they once were, to be frightened 
| by names. Our best trust is henceforth to be— 
| if our official folks do not spoil and prevent it—an 
| alliance with a Republic, the great Republic of 
| America, Next, what if Hungary do choose a 





But why | republic? Each nation to be independent, and 
To set up Austria | choose its own form of government—that is 
Pa We have, as the Times says, yielded Kossuth’s proposition ; and it is accepted by Lon- 
up Sicily to Naples ; “ Russia, Prussia, and Austria | doa, Birmingham, 


and Manchester. Hungary was 


we | 
| 


| not only of France, already offered to it by merce- | 


Chowler, would explain such a state of things at 
| Paisley and Manchester; but that is not what we 
care for. How does Mr. Cobden or Mr. Bright, 
| account for it on free trade’principles? Has legis- 
| lation done all that it can do towards improving the 
| condition of the people in their estimation? If they 
think it has not, what must be our next move? 


OUR COLONIES IN THE COMING YEAR. 
Ir is now some months since the Leader was the 
first to herald the necessity of a close alliance of 
England and America in what has since been pre- 
saged by official lips as the “ coming war of opi- 
nion.” This island of ours stands as a breakwater 
between the decrepit despotisms of the Old World 
and the boundless destinies of the New. We are 
the advanced sentinels of freedom ; the land beyond 
the ocean, her last refuge. 

John Bull, secure in liberties at home, is the 
constitutional friend of Cosssck “order” abroad. 
Liberty, if not according to the British constitu- 
tional gospel, is anarchy: better be allied with the 
right divine of despotism than with the right pri- 
meval of Democracy 

Nevertheless, we had cast our bread upon the 
waters, and after many days it comes again to us— 
with interest! The idea has been caught up far 
and wide. With electric rapidity it traversed the 
Atlantic, and already binds the parent state and 
her giant offspring by closer bonds than those of 
interest or blood. 

Announced at Southampton by the man who may 
be future President of the United States, as a sure 
and certain promise; echoed by diplomacy itself! 
escaping for a moment from secrecy and shadow in 
the person of our own Minister at Washington ; 
proclaimed unceasingly by Hungary in the person 
of Kossuth, as the earnest of Europe’s redemption— 
the alliance of free England and free A merica against 
the crowned coalition of European tyrannies is 
no longer a voice cast on the wind and waiting for 
an echo—it is an instant necessity, a living fact. 
It is a beacon-fire in this night of European desola- 
tion to the quaking thrones, to the heart-famished 
exiles, to the silent and ex t Peoples. 

Now, what is England’s condition withim and 
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without her borders, as we approach an inevitable 
contest? 


Within? ah, within, there is still, notwithstand- | C 


ing oll our yawning miseries and crying sins of 
edhe the yore Sct makes force; the freedom 
that peacefully regenerates, the forgiveness of injus- 
tice, and the fusion of divided classes in the presence 
of a common foe. But without? How do we find 
our world-embracing colonial empire? The arteries, 
as Kossuth has finely said, of our dominion. 

Is England sound at heart, with disease in all 
her scattered members? Do we find our colonial 
possessions united to the mother country by grati- 
tude, affection, interest, mutual contentment? 
Are they the happy outposts of our power, ready 
to render back with interest our generous protection, 
our kind and equitable administration, our aid in 
time of need, our enlightened and anxious vigilance ? 
or is it but the news which every mail proclaims 
trumpet-tongued, that our whole colonial empire is 
arunning sore of disaffection and discontent? Is 
it a fact that in every colony English enterprise has 
planted, we have a nascent enemy to England; that 
official provocation has ripened into a disastrous 
precedent, and American emancipation is treasured 
up as a contagious example? That wherever our 
own offspring have set their foot, to hew out a new 
England under the shadow of the ancestral flag, 
there we find a crop of petty official exaction, of 
official interference, official jobbing—vexatious, in- | 
quisitorial, offensive—growing in rank luxuriance? 
That the comfort and prosperity of every settle- 
ment waits on the miserable caprice, nay, on the 
fits of spleen and indigestion, of a feudal autocrat, 
sitting in a Downing-street back parlour, and trying 
to girdle the earth with tape? That Rotten-row, 
the Clubs, and Coppock, are the nursery of colo- 
nial officials, who descend, like a flight of locusts, 
to prey on the vitals of the infant state? 





The Times, an unexceptionable, because an in- 
dependent, authority in colonial affairs, exposes the 
whole disease under which our colonies are | 
labouring, with merciless precision. 

To the petulant vagaries of the Colonial Sec- | 
retary’s ill temper and vanity the Times ascribes 
“ the present disastrous condition of affairs.” “To | 
his mischievous meddling the outbreak of the Kafirs | 
is solely attributable.” | 

There, in South Africa, the colonists are first | 
driven to the verge of rebellion by the bad faith | 
and vexatious tyranny of the Minister; then into | 
an internecine struggle for very existence, ham- 
pered and bewildered, prepared for revolt, but not 
for defence. 

So alarming is the position of affairs, that the | 
Home Government “ talk of five fresh regiments in 
addition to the ten either on their way to, or serving | 
in South Africa.” 

We are in the thick of a harassing and imprac- 
ticable war, of which it is impossible to see the | 


termination ; but which must be terminated at what- | 
ever cost, in the final and complete subjugation of | 
the savage tribes, at the risk of seeing the whole | 
colony devoured. 

But it is not the Cape alone that testifies to the | 
virtues of Family Government. Lord Grey touches | 
nothing that he does not wither. It is the same | 
system in all our Colonies, so long crying out for, 
and so long deprived of self-government. 

The secret of the whole evil is contained in the 
following statement of the Times :—* A colony at 
present is considered by every Administration a 
patronage preserve. Self-governed, it would cease 
to be a subject of interest in Downing-street.” 
Canada is at zero in Downing-street, “ simply be- 
cause now Canadians fill a large proportion of the 
offices in their own Government, which conse- 

uently affords but a small harvest of patronage to 
the Administration here.” 

To Such a point has the corrupt disinclination to 
grant self-government reached, that “ every im- 
provement is steadily resisted, and every shift is 
resorted to, every mischief recklessly braved, in 
order to continue the mischievous power of official 
patronage.” 

But not to the Colonial-office alone is the blame. 
“The apathy of the public and of Parliament” in 
the intervals of peace and quietness gives official 
incapacity and corruption a full swing. There 
may be and “is discontent, indeed, in all” our 
colonial possessions, “ and at all times ;’’ but until 
we are called upon to pay for some catastrophe, or 
to sink a paltry surplus in a “ little war,” we do 
not cry out; and even then it is only a cry, and not 
a decisive interference. 

If our colonial empire is not to dwindle away, we 
must apply the searching remedy of self-government 





to all. For (says the 7imes) “ the rule that is good 
for Sydney is good also for New Zealand and the 
ape. e men who have founded the colony of 
South Australia are of the same race, have the same 
education, habits, thoughts, and feelings as those 
who established Port Phillip. The constitutions 
which the one set of colonists need, the others also 
require; and the representative constitution that 
would work well in New Zealand, would be equally 
useful in South Africa.” 

To our whole colonial system, and to all our 
colonies, Parliament must apply the same rule. 
Better the abolition of the Colonial. office, than the 
estrangement of our colonies. We shall awake 
some fine morning to find our dependencies, as the 
Colonial-office loves to call them, hostile inde- 
pendencies. 

Now, what a prospect is this, we do not say for 
a distant, but for an immediate future! The 
hour is coming when England may demand. the 
sympathy and the succour of all her children. 
We shall call to them, but they will not answer; 
their averted gaze will be set towards a dawning 
light; the light that once guided Washington, and 
which official tyranny may kindle, but never quench. 





OUR STREET FOLK. 


|Txe labours of Henry Mayhew are of national 


importance. Emerging from obscurity in 1849, he 


| was first publicly known as one of the staff of the 


Morning Chronicle, employed in the Home depart- 
ment. The honesty of his “ Revelations” com- 
passed his dismissal from that staff, since which 
event he has started on his own account, and un- 
veiled the mysteries and miseries of London Life, 
among the proletarians and prostitutes. Mr. May- 
hew in his own words is “neither Chartist, Pro- 
tectionist, Socialist, Communist, nor Coéperationist ; 
but a mere collector of facts, endeavouring to dis- 
cover the several phenomena of labour with a view 


| of arriving ultimately at the laws and circumstances 


affecting and controlling the operation and rewards 
of the labourer, as well as of showing the impor- 
tance of the poor and the working classes as mem- 
bers of the state.” 

Mr. Mayhew has given us the result of his re- 
searches in his Revelations of the state of industry 
throughout the country, published in the Morning 
Chronicle, and in his numbers on London Labour 
and the London Poor, which have appeared weekly 
since December, 1850. These consist of a cyclo- 
peedia of the social condition and earnings of—1st. 
Those who will work. 2. Those that cannot work. 
3. Those that will not work. The life, character, 
and morals of the Costermongers occupies a pro 
minent part of the pages in these numbers, besides 
which Mr. Mayhew has, moreover, published since 


| July, 1851, weekly numbers on the condition of 


the London Prostitutes. The general result that 
has hitherto accrued from his researches, is the dis- 
covery of the iniquities perpetrated on working 
men, through the fines imposed by the slop tailors 
of the metropolis, the stopping system practised in 
the cabinet trade, the pence demanded from the 
sawyers for the use of their tools, and other infa- 
mies, showing the necessity of a protective Act of 
Parliament. 

Another result is the discovery of the heathenish 
condition of the London costermongers and other 
street folk, showing that they form a dangerous 
class, and that something must be done to raise 
them. 

Another result is what Mr. Mayhew himself 
styles “the prodigious shortcomings and jumblings 
of Political Economy, the dogmas of which are 
enunciated with the same confidence as if they 
were matters of Revelation, constituting as it were 
the Bible of Selfishness, the Gospel preached by 
Mammon, giving us the last new commandment, 
‘Do your neighbour as your neighbour would do 
you,’ in contradisténction to that higher code of 
kindness and charity which Edinburgh reviewers 
and Manchester men do not hesitate now to rank 
as morbid sentimentalism.” 

Lastly, Mr. Mayhew’s researches show the con- 
tinual reduction of wages in many branches of 
industry, necessarily resulting from the improve- 
ments of the age in machinery, &c., and terminating 
in the ruin and starvation of whole masses of the 
commuity. 

These results may be summed up thus :— 

1. The present condition of labour shows a cre- 
scendo of over work and under pay te be the lot of 
the working classes in the “ laissez-faire” system of 
society. 

2. The great want felt by the proletarian class is 





of capital, and the protection of female yj 
dangered and exposed as long as famine is the pa 
ward of anne 

A remarkable feature of the pictures di : 
Mayhew’s works is the prt a of ee 
race after happiness, and the prevalence of 
play resulting from the licence given to competi. 
tion, which establishes the oppression of the 
by the strong. Not that the evil is confined to 
one class or to be cast at any one door. The me. 
chanism of the existing state of things evideng| 
leads to this consummation. We know of few thi 
more stirring to the soul than the appeal made t 
our better feelings in these startling revelations of 
White Slavery and Prostitution. 

Take the instances of the poor journeyman tailor 
driven to blindness for fear of starvation, the 
shivering flower girls coming forth with their 
fragrant nosegays from the haunts of corrupt; 
and ruin; take the white slavery of the old wif 
toiling away in patient despair to find wherewithal 
to keep her poor bedridden husband from the 
dreaded workhouse; take the multitudes who slaye 
all day, and not unfrequently all night, to obtain 
the wretched weekly 4s. or 5s. that scarcely cover 
their rent. 

Follow Mayhew where Jesus loved to go, to the 
haunts of the publican and sinner, to the daily walks 
of the halt, the Jame, and the blind. He shows 
us swarms of children, prematurely old in mind 
and vice, doomed to a life of long, brutalizi 
drudgery, ignorant of schools and church 
God, a heathenish generation in our midst. He 
shows us their amusements, which exhibit extra. 
vagancies in obscenity and sensuality, exciti 
tears of laughter in the infant scarcely able to 
about alone. And he shows us, under a thick 
crust of foul and diseased humanity, bright and 
pure fountains of heroism and natural nobleness 
gushing forth from the inmates of the lazar-house, 
the brothel, and the gaol. 

There are solemn lessons in these pages, dark 
with the shades of spiritual death, and yet illu- 
mined here and there with beams from brighter 
worlds. It were well for portly millowners and 
mellow country gentlemen to ruminate upon them 
over their wine, in their easy chair, by their bright 
hearth, with the curtains snugly drawn. Let them 
follow the writer into the daily and nightly haunts 
of misery and infamy, and let them see on all sides 
over work and under pay and the principle of in 
dividualism stretched to cracking. 

Weare glad thatthe instrument of these revelations 
cannot be pronounced as belonging to the Socialist 
camp. His grand exhibition of the flaws of our 
civilization is not an exparte statement. It is diffi. 
cult to rise from a perusal of his pages without 
becoming a Socialist; but his facts have not 
ceeded trom a Socialist pen. Henry Mayhew 
cannot be classed with any strongly pronounced 
section of economists. He has happily escaped 
from the exhausted receiver of antique political 
economy, and is not yet enrolled in the ranks of 
the new army of martyrs. He belongs to a neutral 
party, forming the centre between this gauche and 
droite ; and as such he was admirably calculated 
for the work that he has so bravely done. We are 
not, however, without our hopes that one who has 
probed so deeply the wounds that are inherent in 
our society, will at no distant time find a warmer 
comfort than that held out by the quackeries ema- 
nating from the meagre pharmacopezia of conservative 
economy and politics. 

The fact that the only substantial plans, such as 
mutual pension societies, for alleviating the miseries 
of the distressed, which are advocated by Mayhew, 
by sundry good Samaritans, and by the patients 
themselves, involve more or less the principle of 
association, is a favourable omen. The instincts 
of benevolence and sound reason combine with a 
famished experience in pronouncing this as the 
remedy for the ills which all flesh, but — 
pauper flesh, is heir to. It is our hope that the 
despair, the agony, and the heroism of the poet as 
disclosed in these Revelations, will rivet the thoughts 
of those who have breathing time in the fever of 
life, and can rest on their oars to look around them. 





A LESSON FROM THE LORD MAYOR'S 
SHOW. 


Were there any democrats looking at the Lord 
Mayor’s show on Monday? This is a perplexing 
question. Either the whole population can be drawn 
forth, and yet the absent democrats be so few that 
they cannot be missed—or there were, in the im- 
mense concourse that witnessed that ancient array, 


the protection of the workman against the tyranny | good store of democrats, We incline to the latter 
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supposition. | Probably some of the sterner patriots 
kept a hilosophical reservation in their min s, and, 
being Rose only to observe, looked on to criticize, 
pot enjoy ; but at all events they felt enough inter- 
est in the pageant to come. : = 
*~ Perhaps, in > oe of democratic scepticisms, there 
js no aspect which any public body can take so 
lar as that of a pageant. And the respect for 
een be just in proportion to the skill with which 
the pageant is set forth and performed. ‘There is 
an important truth at the bottom of these facts, 
which it behoves democrats to consider, and not to 
avoid with averted eyes. Facts may be very in- 
convenient to those who are interested in promul- 
ing abstract theories; but by ignoring facts you 
do not abolish them, any more than you remove 
the post which stands in your way by ignoring it. 

Democrats cannot keep from pageantry them- 
selves. As soon as they have the opportunity they, 
too, acquire the taste for colours, for processional 
order, for the tinkling cymbal and sounding brass. 
Jn the demonstration of Monday week colours were 
at a premium ; wands of office were prized; much 
pride was displayed in banners and flags; in the 
evening, a seat at “the committee table” was not 
despised ; and few things were more gratifying 
than the general recognition of good order and 
imposing array. 

This is in the nature of things. Vigour and 
efficiency naturally tend to symmetry of order and 
to outward completeness. Nations addicted to 
manly and soldierly activity have always inclined 
also to orderly displays, to picturesque costume, 
martial music, and pomp. You cannot have effec- 
tive action or movement without order. You can- 
not witness the manual skill of the swordsman, or 
the orderly motion of soldiery, without admiring 
the beauty of action and order for its own sake. | 
The trappings of action fitted to the demands of | 
eelerity and efficiency acquire the symmetry of a | 
picturesque “uniform.” Conscious power be- | 
comes proud of its costume, and anticipates some 
of its triumphs by the very force of its victorious | 
aspect. The most admired part of the Lord 
Mayor’s show—that of which the admiration was | 
least reserved and qualified—was the body of | 
Hussars, under whose comeliness lay the most of 
strength and of the trained power for destruction. 

That party in any state will possess the sovereign | 
power, which can command the largest amount of 
the vigour and spirit embodied in such men, 








| 
DEFENCE, | 
It is predicted that the Cossack will water his horses in | 
the Thames. 

We advise that all reports of the Board of Health shall 
be suppressed forthwith, and suspended throughout 
1852; for if the Cossack should come, and should seek | 
torefresh his horses in the natural manner, we could 
not have a more deadly resource against the enemy than | 
the waters of the Thames. But if the Board of Health 
were to ¢eld him, would he be so mad? Cossacks learn 
tolive on beans, but even a Cossack horse could not 
stomach Thames water. 

Thanks to a far-seeing Government which has pre- | 
served to us that true Anti-Cossack Elixir ! | 


A CHEAP 








SOCIAL REFORM. 
“NOTES OF A SOCIAL CCONOMIST.” 
THE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS OF ENGLAND. 
IX. 
“ What different lots our stars accord ! 
is babe to be hail’d and woo’d as a lord! 
And that to be shunn’d like a leper! 
One to the world’s wine, honey, and corn, 
Another, like Colchester native, born 
To its vinegar only, and pepper.’”-—T. Hoop. 
In the course of a brief tour recently made through 
tome of the manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, I discovered but one* bond fide 
Codperative Association, and that one in debt to 
the amount of £12 or £14, and without credit 
sufficient to obtain even the materials necessary for 
feeding the looms. I have since heard that the 
coy difficulties of this, the ‘“ Universal 
at ” Association in Salford, have been re- 
movi by the generous assistance of some gen- 
tlemen connected with the Christian Socialist, a 
journal containing much valuable and interesting 
information concerning the codperative movement. 
The “Universal Family” Association is a codperative 
Society, composed of some fourteen weavers, which 
supplies a Store in connection with it with calicoes, 








wae des associés apporte & la Société son in- 
; son travail,”—RoMAND. Manuel des Asso- 
Cations es, 








| leisure and pleasure. 
| have all the boasted improvements been 
| since his time? 


shirtings, &c. At the time that I visited this asso- 
ciation, there were but three hands employed; 
William Stork, the manager, James Hoyle, and a 
little girl, the daughter of one of the Associates. I 
had some difficulty in finding my way to the 
manufactory, situate in one of the narrow streets of 
Salford, and after mounting an external ladder or 
flight of stairs from a back yard, I entered a kind 
of loft, containing ten looms, six of which were 
idle; the necessary steam power was rented from 
the proprietor of an engine on the ground floor. 


I was informed by Mr. Stork, that the first 
meeting for the purpose of forming an association, 
was held on November 12, 1848, at a Temperance 
coffee-house in Salford, and that their very small 
capital was raised by voluntary subscriptions, or 
rather by free gifts. The non-success of the little 
community appears to have arisen from a deficiency 
of capital at starting, and from the want of business 
habits, and of that skill, knowledge, and experience 
which are indispensable to success in the conduct 
and management of every trading or manufac- 
turing concern ;—by no means from any want of 
union or good fellowship among the individual 
members of the society; and I afterwards found 
that the members of other associations in Man- 
chester took a lively interest in the proceed- 
ings and welfare of the “ Universal Family,’’ and 
warmly sympathized in the efforts and struggles 
of these earnest experimental Communists. The 
following curious and interesting document is the 
Prospectus of the Universal Family Association :— 


** ADDRESS. 


“* A number of persons, inhabitants of Salford and 
the vicinity, having met and discoursed upon the 
wretched and deplorable condition of the labouring 
portion of society, came to the unanimous opinion that 
something more was needed than mere parliamentary 
reform; that a moral and social change must be 
effected before the circumstances of the working man 
can be materially improved; that notwithstanding 
our voluminous code of laws, with all other means 
and appliances to boot, men either will not or cannot 
to as they would be done by. Interests being so 
divided, and competition and individual aggrandize- 
ment carried cut to such an extent, that all idea of 
right and wrong seems to be lost in that of lawful 
and unlawful; and each has become as it were a 
child of Ishmael, ‘ his hand against every man’s 
hand, and every man’s hand against his,’ Individual 
interest and duty are seldom seen together, and 
wealth-seeking is become so much the business of 
men, that duty is well nigh lost sight of altogether. 
Why, they would ask, does it occur that there exists 
such an amount of physical suffering through hunger 
and want? Is it because there is a scarcity of the 
means of subsistence? Certainly not; the Giver of 
all good gives not life without means for its support ; 
it would be doubting his goodness to suppose that he 
created beings with wants which could not be grati- 
fied. Life has been given for the purpose of happi- 
ness, and to live and be happy is the right of all men. 
In the time of Franklin it was computed that, if 
every man and woman would labour at something 
useful, for four hours a day, sufficient would be pro- 


| duced to procure all the necessaries and comforts of 
| life, want and misery would be banished from the 


world, and the rest of the twenty-fours would be 
For whose benefit, then, 
made 
What becomes of all the advan- 
tages derived from England’s geographical po- 
sition on the globe, her mines, her almost 
unlimited labouring force in steam and water power, 
her railways and canals, her ships, her machinery, 
and all other improvements in the instruments of 
production? By whomare they enjoyed? Certainly 
not by that class whose labour produces all the ne- 
cessaries and luxuries of life. No! The working 
man finds himself necessitated to toil continually for 
a bare existence, whilstothers enjoy luxury andamuse- 
ment with little or no exertion, or are but eminent in 
their expertness in snatching up the fruits of other 
men’s labour. These circumstances have a natural 
tendency to produce disaffection, envy, and bitterness 
of heart; he (the working man) feels that he is 
neither cared for nor respected by others, and he 
sinks lower and lower in the scale of morality in pro- 
portion to the decrease of his physical comforts. 
Thus it will be seen that the moral depravity of the 
poor man, in a great measure proceeds from his 
physical wants being ill supplied; and the great 
cause of this is the interest of the nation is divided 
into interests of classes and individuals, and it must 
be so, so long as one man’s gain is another man’s 
loss. Who is there amongst us when he sees and 
considers the wretched and sunken condition of the 
labouring man does not say to himself something is 
wrong, a remedy is needed, a remedy must be ap- 
plied. It is not for us to say where the present sys- 
tem will lead to; but one thing is certain, justice is 
not done, or the producer of all the wealth would 
have a better share, 


“It therefore becomes the duty of all 
disposed to endeavour to bring about a change 
he who does not — a part in 
benefit of the whole, in proportion to his means and 


much as he takes his share of the profits and leaves 
his share of the burden to be borne by others, which 
is the cause of most of the suffering which we have 
to complain of ; and as those whose duty it is to 
direct energies of the nation and enforce — 
justice, declare, by their actions as well as their 
words, their inability to remedy the evil, it therefore 
resolves itself into this :—The working classes must do 


| justice to themselves as far as their power will admit. 


“It may be said by some that the power of that 
class is very limited ; they have little or no share in 
the making of the laws, and moreover they are poor 
and at the mercy of their employers. These obstacles, 
great as they may appear to be, have little or no 
effect if the working classes would unite their ener- 
gies and interests; the only real difficulty is the 
want of moral principle amongst their own body. 
No one will deny the abundance of the raw material 
of wealth, and the existence of a power of produc- 
tion sufficient to supply all our necessary wants ; all 
that seems to be required is a just system of production , 
and distribution, and to effect this there needs but a 
union of the will and individual disposition of the 
industrious and well-dispcsed, based upon true moral 
principles, where all interest and benefits shall become 
asone. We shall then be as one harmonious family, 
rejoicing in each other’s happiness rather than in 
individual accumulation of wealth, which is the 
great cause of all the divisions amongst society, 
setting class agree class, families against themselves, 
and individuals against all; making the earth one 
vast Babel of confusion and misery, where all might 
be order, peace, and enjoyment. 

‘‘ Entertaining these views, they therefore resolved 
themselves into a committee for the purpose of form- 
ing a Society based upon the following objects and 
principles :— 

“ Onsects.—1l. To effect a union of all the indus 
trious and well-disposed upon the principle of uni- 
versal brotherhood ; to spread as ey as possible 
the principles of universal charity and love, by the 
education of the mind and the removal as far as pos- 
sible of all those causes which have a tendency to 
generate vice and immorality; to encourage and 
promote the practice of virtue and good moral con- 
duct; and proclaim the glad tidings of ‘Peace on 
earth and good will towards men, without money and 
without price.’ 

**2, To raise a fund as early as possible for the pur- 
pose of procuring raw materials, tools, and working 
capital, for the employment of labour, upon the 
poe of combined interests to promote the general 

appiniss and increase the physical comforts of a 
great portion of society, by more just arrangement in 
the production and distribution of wealth, so that all 
who are competent and willing to labour may have 
employment, and enjoy the fruits of the same in 
accordance with the principles of justice and equity. 

“3. To place the means for the attainment of 
knowledge within the reach of all, so that each indi- 
vidual may have full, free, and equal opportunity for 
the exercise and development of his intellectual 
faculties, and so to instruct the mind that all who 
have natural capabilities may become useful and en- 
lightened members of society. 

“ Principtes,—l. That all mankind have one 
common nature, 

“2, That man is a being endowed with faculties 
and desires which render him capable of being happy. 

** 3, That the motive to all voluntary human action 
is the desire of happiness. 

“4, That society is the true natural state of the 
human race, 

“ 5. That the earth was given to man for the com- 
mon good of all the human race, 

“6, That the ordinary means of happiness may be 
placed within the reach of all by a just arrangement 
of human institutions. 

“7, That man’s duty to man consists in his acting 
in strict accordance with that heavenly injunction 
laid down by the great Founder of Christianity, when 
he said, 





‘** Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.’ 

‘‘In pursuance of the foregoing, a soci has 
been established under the denomination of the 
‘ Universal Family,’ which is now rapidly increasing 
in the number of its members. They hold friendly 
| meetings every Sunday evening, to which the public 
have free admission ; discourses are delivered by the 
members and friends explanatory of the objects and 
principles of the association ; a mutual conversation 
is opened upon the same and other questions affect- 
ing the general oe of society, in which 
strangers are allowed to take a part; and all who 
are desirous and willing to ‘assist in bringing about . 
the system of things in which the whole human 
family shall dwell in peace, concord, and unity, are 
invited to attend, and if wishful to become members. 

“ The object of the ‘ Universal Family’ being the 
good of the whole, they deem it to state 
that they wish to avoid as much as all re- 
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ligious disputations, having respect for the honest 
ww roan opinions of aon of every creed and every 
faith. Their motto is:—‘Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto you.’ 

“Place of meeting, Large-room, Temperance 
Coffee-house, Irwell-street, Salford, every Sunday 
evening at six o'clock.” 

In Pendleton, another of the numerous suburban 
townships of Manchester, there is a joint-stock 
association, with sixty looms at work, the Whit- 
lane Weaving Company, in which a egg only 
of the operatives employed are shareholders, having 
a voice in the management. This association was 
established on the 28th of December, 1850, in con- 
sequence of a “strike” which took place in the 
extensive mills of Sir Elkanah Armitage in Pendle- 
ton: the operatives asserting that their wages were 
lower, the masters, that they were “ not inferior to 
any paid in the cotton trade.” It is, inreality, THE 
UNEMPLOYED WHO DETERMINE THE RATE OF 
waceEs; but the daily improvement in machinery, 
or rather the substitution of machines for men, 
while it diminishes the necessity for manual strength, 
skill, and labour, at the same time increases the 


‘ranks of those “ who determine the rate of wages.” 


If a master, for instance, who employs one hundred 
operatives in some manufacturing process, purchase 
or invent a machine which will perform the labour of 
fifty of them, he is at once enabled to discharge these 
fifty operatives, who are thus driven into the ranks 
of “the unemployed, who determine the rate of 
wages ;”’ and, by the inexorable law of competition, 
must perforce beat down the wages of the other fifty. 
So that the master, not merely takes the whole pro: 
arising from the difference between the cost of 
labour of fifty operatives and the cost of labour of a 
fifty-man machine power, but he also takes the sum 
of thereduction in wages of the fifty operatives whom 
he still continues to employ: until his profits also be 
reduced by the competition of other machines, i.e., 
capital, or accumulated labour. Yet the political 
ceconomists still continue to assert that under the 
competitive system the interests of the employed 
and the employers are identical—the sordid mone 
profit interests, by no means to be confounded with 
the true moral and social interests of the whole com- 
munity, which must sympathize more or less acutely, 
consciously or unconsciously, with the sufferings 
of each one of its members; with the dying curse of 
the starving Irish peasant, and with the final exit of 
“the first gentleman of Europe,’ whose funeral 
was celebrated in London by a general holiday. 

I must postpone, till next week, the first half- 
yearly report of the Whit-lane Weaving Company. 
WituramM ConINGHAM. 

JULIAN, THE AposratE.—Julian, the apostate, was 
a typeof this party. He, too, had his retrograde 
phiiosophy which nourished itself upon the Past. He 
thought that the Myths ot Paganisin were capable of 
answering all those moral needs which Christianity 
came to answer; and he insisted that his subjects 
should accept them, believe them, live by them. It 
never occurred to him that, if the garments still fitted 
men, they would not have been cast aside; and that, 
if men had outgrown them, it was evidence of the gar- 
ments being no longer suitable. It was in vain he 
proclaimed the Christians agsGes and abegs, because 
they would not believe in the antique gods—those 
gods ‘‘under whom millions had been happy.” 
Christianity was not to be set aside by royal edicts ; 
it answered to the moral needs; the antique gods 
were broken in their temples, and the nations 
gathered round the new Teacher. Brit. Q, Rev. No. 28. 

Peace anp War.—We are not inobservant of the 
talk of many of our * Peace Society’’ friends. But 
in our grave judgment the tendencies not a little of 
that talk are anything but wise, anything but 
humane. We have a deep horror of war—of the war 
which destroys by the sword. But we have a deeper 
horror still of the war that destroys by the many 
thousand forms of lingering death that are ever 
taking place beneath the dark wings of the demon 
of absolutism. To die in the battle-field may 
be terrible—to die in the night, and loneliness, and 
foulness of the dungeon is a thousand-fold more ter- 
rible. We lament that thousands should perish as 
seamen or soldiers; but we lament with a sadder 
grief that millions should be dwarfed in mind, cor- 
rupted in heart, thrust down from their place as men, 
to be used up as so much mere material—and all that 
® certain family may rule, or that some chance pos- 
sessor of power may continue to possess it. Abso- 
lutism is the Upas tree of mind. It inverts every 
principle of morals. It knows nothing of religion 
except as an engine of state. Man ceases to be man 
as subject to its pressure. We have no wish to see 
the world at the bidding of such masters. ‘The cost 
must be great that should not be freely incurred to 
place it in far other hands. To bear with abso- 
lutism, wherever it can be put down, is to be false 
to humanity and to God.—Ibid. 





2 iterature, 


Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police 
ofliterature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
try to enforce thern —dinburgh Review. 








BeaAvuTIFULLY and profoundly was it said by the 
great TurGor, that no virtue could dispense with 
justice—“ Aucune vertu, dans quelque sens qu’on 
prenne ce mot, ne dispense de la justice’’—and yet 
howconstantly injusticeiscommitted in the “ cause” 
of virtue! Were it not for the atheistic jesuistry 
of “ doing evil that good may come” and of “ lying 
for God,” how otherwise could be explained the 
terrible fact that preachers of a Gospel of Love, 
Charity, and Truth, should so shamelessly resort to 
the weapons of Malignity, Uncharitableness, and 
Falsehood? How is it that the orthodox polemic 
can justify to himself proceedure such as his hete- 
rodox opponent would indignantly disclaim ? 

An example lies before us. The Guardian and 
the Church and State Gazette have commenced 
warfare with the Leader, and commenced ina spirit 
which we own pains us—pains us on far other than 
personal grounds. ‘To such an organ as the Church 
and State Gazette we cannot even award the dignity 
of contempt; the Guardian is, both by position and 
character, an enemy whom we would fain combat 
with the courtesy of respect. But what are the 
facts of the present case? Ina recent number of 
this journal, among the reports of the news, there 
appeared the report of a funeral oration delivered 
by Mr. Hotyoake over the grave of Emma 
Martin. Observe, it was a report, not an article 
written for our journal. It took its place among 
various other reports of current events, occupying 
precisely the same position which a report of a 
papal aggression meeting or a Bible society meeting 
would occupy. It was introduced by these words :— 
“ In the current discussions on reformations affect- 
ing women, the public will learn with regret the 
decease of one able to have made valuable contri- 
butions to such a question.” We also stated that 
“it will be news to many classes that such things 
are thought and said in this metropolis” as those 
in Mr. Hotyoaknr’s oration. To furnish such 
reports was obviously our duty as journalists. Mere 
difference of opinion, however extreme, has never 
excluded anything from our columns: men of all 
‘parties have written in them, opinions of all shades 
have found free utterance; we have permitted our 
correspondents to attack our opinions vehemently, 
cogently. Freedom has been our watchword, and 
it has gained us friends in all directions—among 
Catholics, High Church, Low Church, Noncon- 
formists, Unitarians, Sceptics ; the Eng/ish Review, 
the Edinburgh Review, the Dublin Review, the 
North British Review, the British Quarterly Review, 
and 7ait—all assuredly above suspicion of com- 
plicity with our views,—have quoted and men- 
tioned us with respect: we say it to their honour. 
And the cause of this has been that the public has 
felt that we were performing a just and honourable 
part in giving publicity to all opinions while 
unequivocally setting forth our own. 

The Church and State Gazette fastens upon the 
report just mentioned, and without hinting that it 
is taken from our news department, says, after 
describing EMMA Martin, “Such is the sort of 
womanthat the Leader deems fit for thecrisis in which 
society is now supposed to be plunged.” It then 
declares that the writers in such a paper deserve to 
be held up to public notice, and, accordingly, it 
“* gibbets” some of our contributors. The Guardian, 
although in a more gentlemanly style, does the same 


thing. Now, we appeal to any conscience, how- | 


ever obtuse, we appeal even to the Church and 
State Gazette, and ask what is the justice of such 
a charge? Why, when our own opinions are 
stated so frankly, have recourse to such disreputa- 
ble subterfuges as taking a news article for the 
point of attack? Why endeavour by dastardly 
and dirty means to hurt the reputation of the dis- 
tinguished men who have availed themselves of | 





our tolerance of variety in opinion to enlighten and 





amuse our readers, by “ gibbeting™ them as sup, 
porters of views which they would repudiate? 

We have studiously abstained from paper way. 
fare. Our combats have been with principles, If 
our antagonists insist upon it, war they shal] have, 
and to the knife ! 





Apropos of war, in the last North British Review 
there is a long and curious history of the Peagg 
Congress, said to be by Sir Davin Brewsreg, 
We must say, however, that whatever force other 
arguments may have, the religious argument is 
singularly weak in this question. “ * Thou shalt 
not kill,’ stands a law without exception in the 
statute book of Heaven; and the Creator, who 
made of one blood all the nations of the universe, 
has nowhere given express permission to the crea. 
ture to appropriate a single drop of the lifegiyi 
unity.” How is this reconciled with the very title 
of Jehovah as Lord of Hosts, with the great war. 
like spirit of the magnificent David, and with two 
thirds of the Bible? How does it accord with 
that one striking and universal fact of incessant 
warfare in the creation, all life supported by othe 
life, all organisms living on the destruction of other 
organisms, and man himself in the savage state 
spontaneously killing and devouring his fellow? 

It is quite true that Humanity says, “ Thou shalt 
not kill;” true that Religion says so most empha 
tically ; but it is not true that the Bible says so ig 
the sense of forbidding war; and our early pres 
lates were not ill-placed among the leaders of war. 
like expeditions, But times change, and bring 
their changes with them: our ideal is not now of 
universal conquest, but of universal brotherhood; 
and Peace is the aspiration of the foremost minds,— 
not the Peace of servitude, not the Peace which 
shuts its eye to wrong, but the Peace which springs 
up from universal conviction of its efficacy, 








Complaints of literary piracy are as old as 
MartiaL, who sighs to think that the Gauls 
are delighting in his verses, and he none the 
richer for it— 

* Dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus, 

Quid prodest? nescit sacculus ista meus,” 

A sigh which many a French and English author 
heaves when he casts his eye on Brussels ot 
America. But as there is no cause however bad 
which cannot find a Church and State Gazette, the 
Brussels pirates have found an advocate in the 
writer of a small volume, La Réimpression. He 
allixes ne igraph which, while it exquisitely cha- 
racterizes the book, has at the same time an agree 
able audacity quite amu-ing. ‘“ Literary property 
is not property : la propriété littéraire n’est pas une 
propricté.” In other words, literary dishonesty 
is not dishonest: a maxim which we offer to the 
Church and State Gazette. ‘The advocate is-very 
strong in philanthropic considerations; he objects 
to copyright as a “ monopoly’’—the poor, he says, 
are thereby deprived of good books ; but he forgets 
to add that they are also deprived of pines, porce- 
lain, carriages, yachts, and opera boxes. He objects 
to the term piracy—contrefugon ; he says it isa 
branch of “useful, industry,” and ought to be 
called Reprinting ; and after explaining the ad- 
vantages of that industry, naively adds, En Bel- 
giyue, ces verités sont depuis longtemps coil 
prises ! 








Among the new works we hasten to announce 
one from Guizor, with the promising title of 
Méditations et Etudes morales; a novel by the 
Countess D’Orsay, called L’ Ombre du Boaheur} 
and an important work by Gioperti, Di rinova 
mento civile d'Italia, the first part being devoted 
to the Errors and Schemes of the day; the second 
to Remedies and Hopes. ‘To those who love pure 
literature we know not what more agreeable volume 
to recommend than the ane just issued of SAINT 
Beuve’s Causeries du Lundi. It contains some 
of the best portraits he has ever drawn; and & 
charming gallery they make. We pass from RaB®- 
LAIs to VaUVENARGUES, from the Duc de Sant 
Simon to Freperick the Great, from DipsRot 
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fo the Duchesse de Marne, from CamiLue Des- 
MOULIYS to Madame EMILE pe GIRARDIN. 
The necessity for limiting his articles to the exi- 
gencies of a newspaper has forced Saint Beuve 
jnto a concision both of style and exposition, which 
improves his sketches; and we know not 
which to admire most, the variety of his attain- 
ments or the skill of his pencil. : : 
While on this subject of announcements, we | former; but we also see that the Animal itself is | 
must not forget two new works by Hernricn | -~ ee from the Plant by the possession | 
Heise, a volume of poems under the title of | 0 certain faculties, over and above those of organic 
Beinn : | or vegetative life, viz., the faculties of sensation and 

Romanzers, and a prose work, Der Doktor Faust, | jocomotion. Equally to the Animal as to the | 
which he calls eine getanzte Tragédie! Anything | Plant are organs of nutrition and reproduction | 
from the pen the “ Dying Aristophanes,” as his | indispensable; and Cuvier’s notion of an animal | 
friends christen him, must excite the curiosity of | being able to live for a moment by its Animal Life 
all German readers, | alone, betrays a profound misconception of the 
Problem of Life. As in nature it is the vegetables 


scends to Digestion, Circulation, Nutrition, Secre- 
tion, and Reproduction. How unscientific this | 
_ arrangement is will appear from the following con- | 
siderations. 

Taking a broad survey of all its manifestations, 
we find that Life has two grand divisions— 
Vegetative and Animal; or, to use Bichat’s lan- 
guage, into Organic Life and Relative Life. We | 


| see Plants and Animals,—the latter feeding on the | 





edition, not above 150 belong to the previous 
edition. It is in fact a new work, As editor of 
the British and Foreign Medical Review, Dr. Car- 
penter is necessarily well informed of all the dis- 
coveries which Continental inquirers are making, 
and in this respect alone his work will be a 


| most valuable indication of the condition of each 


problem. 

The arrangement is philosophical—showing how 
when treating the whole subject he was naturally 
led to follow Nature’s order. After the prelimi- 
naries on the general characters of organized 
structures, the nature and conditions of vital phe- 
nomena and the tissues, he describes the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms. He next passes in review the details 
of the Vegetable Kingdom from the Cryptogamic 
to the Phanerogamic Plants; this is followed by a 
similar survey of the Animal Kingdom from 


Who has forgotten Jérome Paturot ? The author | 


which supply Animals with food, so in Animals it | Zoophytes to Mammalia. A chapter on the general 


of that immense extravaganza is now publishing a | ig the vegetative life which supports the relative | plan of organic structure and development con- 
similar one, Athanase Robichon, candidat perpétuel | life. cludes this portion. The second portion is devoted 
a la présidence. The first part is very amusing, Physiologists have not sufficiently borne in mind | to special and comparative Physiology. He begins 
but it threatens to become wearisome before the | that although in Man the Animal Life has a pre- | with Aliment, passes to Absorption in vegetables 


dose. Athanase Robichon is a patriotic Toymaker, | dominance over the Vegetative Life, neverthe. | and animals, thence to circulation, thence to respi- 


He works for the glory of France. He wishes to | 
place France above all Europe in respect of Toys. | 
He defies Nuremberg: alone he sustains the com- 
bat—for twenty years sustains it, often wounded, 
never beaten, and drawing fresh energy from the 
spectacle of his wounds. At last he succeeded in 
manufacturing adojl; Europeadopts it! Brilliant 
prospects are opening for France—her toys will be- 
come supreme! ‘This noble ambition, however, 
receives a new direction. He awakes one morning 
and finds himsel! one of the sovereign people. He 
isa sovereign; and, as all may aspire to the Presi- 
dency, why not he? What is to prevent him? 
The duty of a President is to make the people 
happy; he has all the requisites—je suis en fonds 
pour cela ; on me verra a Vweuvre. Jel inonderai de 
félicités ce peuple, je Ven accablerai ! 

We cannot follow him in his course. 
has been said to indicate the tone. 





Enough 


PROGRESS OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


Principles of Physiology, General and Comparative. 
1 


By W.B. 
Carpenter, M. D. ird Edition, 


Churchill. 
Tue progress of the Science of Life, or Physiology | 
as it is inaccurately called, rapid as it has been of 
late years, would have been still greater had the 
Method been more Scientific. Such progress as 
we have made has been mainly owing to an ap- | 
ch to this Method. Of late years we have 
ed how little can be done by direct observation | 
and experiment, and how much may be done by 
comparison, Since we have turned our thoughts 
to Comparative Physiology—since we have under- 
taken to study Life in its less complex forms, we 
have become convinced that as Nature herself 
obviously proceeds from the simple to the complex, | 
we shall best penetrate the secret processes she | 
pursues if we study her from the simple to the | 
complex, and commence our investigations of Life | 
with the lowest of the organized forms, not with 
Man, the highest. 
This seems almost a truism when thus stated. 
é most casual inspection of physiological works | 


less it is only superposed on the vegetative, and | 
can never for an instant be independent of a. | 


| Nature presents to us a marvellous procession from 


the Plant, which has only organic life, to the | 
Zoophyte, which exhibits a commencement of ani- 
mal life, up through animals to Man, with a 
gradual complexity of organism, and gradual en- | 
hancement of the animal life ; so that from simple | 
processes of assimilation and reproduction our in- 
vestigation rises to locomotion, sensation, intelli- | 
gence, morality, and sociality! The great change | 
from inorganic to organic, that is to say, the first 
vital act, is assimilation ; add thereto the act of re- | 
production, and you have the whole life of a cell, 
the simplest of organisms. 

“A cell,” says Dr. Carpenter, “in Physiological 


| language is a closed vesicle or minute bag, formed | 


by a membrane in which no definite structure can | 


_ be discerned, and having a cavity which may con- 
| tain matter of variable consistence. 
| cell constitutes an entire organism in such simple 


Every such 
plants as Red Snow or Gory Dew ; for although | 
the patches of this kind of vegetation which attract | 
notice are made up of vast aggregations of such 
cells, yet they have no dependence. upon one | 
another, and the actions of each are an exact | 
repetition of those of the rest.” The cell in short | 
is aplant: minute, yet individual, and its powers | 


| of reproduction (i.e., of throwing off cells similar to | 


itself) is so great that extensive tracts of snow are | 
reddened quite suddenly by the Protococcus nivalis | 
(Red Snow). “In such a cell,” continues Dr. 
Carpenter, “ every organized fabric, however come 
plex, originates. The vast tree, almost a forest in 
itself—the zoophyte, in which we discover the lowest 
indications of animality—and the feeling, thinking, 
intelligent man—each springs from a germ that 
differs in no obvious particular from the permanent 
condition of one of those lowly beings.” 

Is it not clear, then, that to understand Life we 
must ascend through its simpler to its more complex 
manifestations, and that to begin our study with 
the more complex is to violate an obvious canon of 
Methodology? ‘The point is of great importance, 
and in introducing Dr. Carpenter's work we felt 
bound to insist on it; for many a student alarmed 


will show, however, that this philosophical canon | by the bulkiness of this volume and the megnitude 
is followed but dimly when it is followed, and is | of the study, will be apt to ask “ Why should I 


mostly neglected altogether. Not only are Students | 
Introduced to Physiology, through what is called | 
Human Physiology,—not only dothey, and professed | 
Physiologists confine themselves mainly to the study | 
of Man, secking merely illustrations in the broad | 
field of comparative study—not only are they, | 
therefore, called upon to investigate the most com- | 
plex forms of life without previous knowledge of | 
the simpler forms (as if to begin Euclid at the twelfth 

M k!)—but when they come to write treatises, | 
either for Students or for advanced Inquirers, they | 
construct these works in complete disregard of 


| bother myself with Comparative Physiology ?” 

To the student, to the philosopher, nay even to 
the “‘ general reader,” this work of Dr, Carpenter’s 
presents itself with urgent claims. As a survey of 
the laws of animated beings it must interest all | 
except the most frivolous; and although we have 





| many and serious objections to some of the views | 


here set forth, yet mindful of his preface we will | 
estimate his work by its merits, and not by its | 
shortcomings. 

The Principles of Physiology, then, is a ponder- 
ous volume of 10380 @losely printed pages, illus. | 


ration, thence to exhalation of aqueous vapour, and 
to Nutrition and Secretion. The evolution of 
Light, Heat, and Electricity is then considered. 
Next we have Reproduction, which concludes the 
phenomena of vegetative life ; those of animal life, 
viz., sensible motions, and the functions of the 
nervous system, being rightly left till the last. 

We are not insensible to the value of such writers 
as Dr. Carpenter: men in whom an inordinate 
appetite for facts has been developed somewhat at 
the expense of the philosophic power; and it is 
not by way of diminishing our praise of his work 
that we note in passing a want of power. There is 
no such work in our language, so that were it 
tenfold less estimable we should feel bound to re- 
commend it. Let the student draw his own con- 
clusions—there are the facts in abundance, well 
grouped and well stated. If the reasonings do not 
always strike him as verv cogent, let him pass on: it 
is not as a speculative book that it should be read ; 
yet even as a speculative book he will find it 
quite equal to many of great reputation—the very 
variety of Dr. Carpenter’s studies having guarded 

im against the narrow views resulting from the 
absurd “ division of labour” carried on in science. 

We are stating in general terms our deliberate 
opinion. ‘This is not the place for a detailed 
examination of the opinions Dr. Carpenter sets 
forth. We thank him for his work; the public 
also has reason to thank him. In the face of so 
much that is excellent it would be worse than 
churlish to fasten on defective details. What book, 
as Martial says, is without its good, bad, and 
mediocre parts ? 


*¢ Sunt bona, sunt queedam mediocria, sunt mala plura, 
Que legis: aliter non fit, Avite, liber !’’ 





PRIDHAM’S KOSSUTH AND MAGYAR LAND. 
Kossuth and Magyar, Land or, Personal Adventures during 
the Warin Hungary. By Charles Pridham, Esq., B.A., late 
correspondent of the Zimes in Hungary. Madden, 
Tue reader of this book will be somewhat puzzled 
when he considers the two striking facts it presents 
of Mr. Pridham’s enthusiasm for Kossuth, and his 
position as “ Times correspondent.” Did the Times, 
when it sent out a gentleman of such decidedly 
anti-Austrian views, intend to favour Kossuth ? 
We cannot imagine that journal employing Mr. 
Pridham in ignorance of his opinions; did it wish 
to have correspondents of both colours, in order to 
be ready to side with the victor, as it usually does? 
Be that as it may, Mr. Pridham is in no sense to 


| be understood as taking the Times view of the 


Hungarian struggle, and that makes it more 
provoking to find nothing really about Kossuth or 
the Hungarians in this book. He deserves a 
severe reprimand for such a misleading, catch- 
penny title; but severer than any reprimand will 
be the effect produced upon the reader, who, 
disappointed at not finding what was promised, 


the processional Method, seeming to imply that | trated by 321 woodcuts, and estimated merely as a will fail to appreciate what really is amusing in the 





the complex may ration illy take precedence of the 
Simple, Even Dr. Carpenter, who has devoted, | 
and successfully devoted, so much of his time to | 
mparative Physiology, and who knows as well | 
a any one the absolute necessity of that prelude 
to Human Physiology, when he composes a 
treatise on the latter subject, the canon we allude 
to is entirely disregarded by him. ‘To our astonish- 
Ment we find him commencing with the Nervous 
m—that is to say, withthe latest and most 
Complex form of Animal life! From this he de 





classified collection of facts it would demand a| book. Had Mr. Pridham contented himself with 
place in every scientific library; it is, however, | the title of “ Personal Adventures,” he would have 
much more then that, it is a comprehensive and | gained a pleased audience ; but he has made a false 
luminous treatise, compensating by the multiplicity | step at the outset, and must bear the weight of a 
of its facts and the clearness of its exposition | frustrated reader’s indignation. 

for the want of that philosophical power which | “ For the fastidious reader,” Mr. Pridham says, 
alone can render such treatises permanent. To “who demands and is satisfied only with the 
convey a notion of its value as a reflection of supremest elegance of diction, this little book 
the present state of the Science we need simply | neither was, nor could be written.” We are satic- 
repeat what we find stated in the preface, that | fied with something less than the “ supremest 
of the 1080 pages which compose this third | elegance of diction,” but yet, without being over- 
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fastidious, we ma st that “doing ample 
justice to a repast?—* whether or no”’—* embryo 
conflicts,” and similar phrases, can scarcely 

called felicitous; nor can we greatly admire such 
superb diction as that which makes Punch the 
f hebdomadal laugh-compeller”—makes * e “ sun 
strew over the landscape his orient pearl”—and 
expresses the fact of women having disguised 
themselves as soldiers thus :—“ A nation, methinks, 
must be in earnest when its women spontaneously 
don the panoply of war.” What say you to the 
turn of that sentence? “Coat and trousers” 
sounds very tame and prosaic, elegance of diction 
requires “panoply of war”! Mr. Pridham does 
not seem endowed with a lively sense of bathos ; 
we thought “ panoply of war” was. not to be sur- 
passed, yet here is a sentence which surpasses it:— 

“ Zamoitski was always ready to fly to the assist- 
ance of his country; to serve her he had served 
Hungary, and had lost a finger in a cavqlry charge !”” 

We must make room for one of his political 
tirades, which we haye read with considerable 
attention, and failed al her in comprehending. 
He is in Vienna, and is supposed to allude to 
Metternich :— 

‘** Yet none could gainsay that the modern Machia- 
yelli had perfected his singular destiny. Humanit 
bore everywhere its sickening traces. Absent Hae | 
he might be from the laboratory, his spirit triumphed 
still in his successors. There he sat, still the guiding 
automaton. What if Gentz were supping with Pluto, 
Werner still survived to proclaim the divine right of 
kings, and to take men erouch before the abstrac- 
tions he had set up. All those chemical processes, 
which had emasculated the soul of man, were again in 
motion, distilling drop by drop from the mental pores. 

* That infamous market, where the robbed senses of 
humanity had so long been trafficked in, had been closed | 

'y for a brief interval ; what, if a resistless impulse | 
of the popular will had for a time reinstated man in 
his pristine dignity, he was again despoiled of all his 

piri'ualism, and the same system which he fancied 


sending me to his superior at the next post; and in 
this manner I was ultimately transferred to Fried- 
berg. ‘The civil commissioner happened to be on 
session. I entered the bureau of the police witha 
cigar in my mouth, but removed it immediately upon 
coming in presence of the magistrate. He eyed me, 
however, in a manner so vindictive, and assumed a 
scowl so savage and insolent, that, on perceiving he 
intended to continue smoking himself, I instinctively 
resumed it, determined rather to commit a breach of 
decorum than manifest the slightest symptom of 
trepidation. He ordered me to extinguish it. I re- 
plied, that I should be happy to comply, the instant 
he set mea better precedent. For a moment he hesi- 
tated, and then removed his pipe; but while in the 
act of following his example, my cigar was dashed 
from between my tceth by one of the bailiffs in 
attendance. A momentary scuffle ensued between 
myself and my assailant, but I was in an instant sur- 
rounded, while the latter retreated in the rear. 

“ T now underwent a most rigorous search, and my 
scanty baggage was dragged from its receptacle and 
orexie . At the same moment, my braces an 
cra¥at were duly probed, and my unfortunate brandy- 
flask was returned to me smashed in the inside. The 
searchers passed their hands several times up and 
down my legs. Fortunately, I had previously turned 
up the part of the gaiters overlapping the shoes, and 
thus removed the greatest source of peril. But too 
cognizant of their dangerous contents, I could dis- 
tinctly hear the crackling of the silver-paper on 
which the letters were written, yet, by a miraculous 
interposition, their cars were as much at fault as their 
sight and sense of touch, and I, for the first time, 
escaped the terrible ordeal in triumph. 

** At this stage of the proceedings, the colonel of 
the regiment stationed at Friedberg entered the court, 
and seated himself by the side of the local magistrate. 
He seemed disposed to adopt a summary course of 
proceeding, and talked of shooting me without any 
ceremony. I must do the commissioner the justice 
to say, that he on every occasion interposed to check 
the violence of his coadjutcr. Both, however, con- 
curred in the opinion, that I was neither more nor 
less than a Hungarian spy, and appealed from the 
passport, which declared me to be an English advo- 





.e had overthrown was again in full activity. Hence- 
ith nature seemed to decree that any remnants of 


anarchy of despotism, or combine to exhaust their 
force in the paroxysms of an anarchy scarcely less 
(al,—that ot the revolution.” 
Now why Metternich should not be absent from 
a laboratory, and why he should st'll sit there a 
guiding Automaton,—as if that was peculiarly the 
sphere of an automaton, and as if automata were 





cate, to what they were pleased to call my military 


itical energy should alternately subserve the , aspect and bearing, and even to the dress I then 


wore. 

‘““At length, a suggestion of the commissioner's, 
that I should be sent off under eecort to Gratz, in 
order that the pleasure of the Imperial Government 
might be taken as to my fate, prevailed; and I was 
| removed to the den in which I was destined to pass 
| the night, and remain until one o'clock the next day. 
| The pace was about six feet square, and dismal 


remarkable for “ guiding”—puzzled us. Was Mr. | enough tv make a dog howl. The money I carried 

Pridham making a vague dash at the classical, | on my person had been seized ; no food was provided, 

and confounding Automedon the Driver with a | anda dirty earthenware pot of water was placed at 
| 


piece of mechanism? ‘The suggestion receives 
colour from the subsequent allusion to Pluto. 
But why Automedon should sit in a laboratory, 
and superintend the “chemical processes ” which 
have “emasculated the soul,” remains still un- 
explained. What can be meant by the “ market 
where the robbed senses of humanity had so long 
been trafficked in”? What are the robbed senses 
of humanity, and of what are they robbed ? 

Without insisting upon “ supremest elegance 
of diction,” from a writer who speaks of having 
completed a long and laborious literary under- 
taking, we feel that such slipshod style ought not 
to pass unnoticed. Having noticed it, we may 
now say that in spite of its faults the volume is 
very amusing, as the narrative of some extra- 
ordinary adventures. One feels all the interest of 
romance in his baffled persistence; he resolves to 
enter Hungary, let Austria say what she will. And 
he enters. To give you a taste of the adventurous 
quality of these pages, we extract a passage from 
the account of his arrest. It is only necessary to 
preface it by saying that he had entered Hungary 
without a passport, and after passing several out- 
posts— 

‘In turning suddenly a corner of the road, I came 
quite unexpectedly upon an Austrian post, and before 
1 had time to effect a retreat, I was greeted by a 
sentinel on the look out with the startling challenge, 
* Wass machen Sie?’ The guard turned out in a 
twinkling. Every officer chanced to be absent from 
the post, or my fate might have been reserved as 
heretofore, but the soldiers in their ignorance were 
naturally disposed to view the incident under its 
more serious complexion, the more that they were 
unable to decipher a syllable of my passport; and 
alter along consultation as to what was best tobe done 
ui der the circumstances, it was finally resolved that 
I +hou'd be forwarded to the next post in charge of 
tl ree of the men gathered from my guard that 







| such a distance from without the bars of the cage 
that it could not be reached. 

“IT passed as good a night as the litter of dirty 
straw provided for me would permit; and at one 
o'clock was summoned again to appear before the 
commissioner, I was once more searched. No in- 
quiry was made as to whether I had tasted food for 
the last twenty-four hours, and,” however faint and 
weary, I was myself too much absorbed, at the pos- 
sible discovery of the gaiters, to ask for any. Intense 
as was the heat at mid-day, I was brought out to 
march at once to Hartberg, between a file of soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

‘* And well did the soldiers fulfil their brutal mis- 
sion. Nota drop of wine or water was I permitted 
to taste during the first stage of eight miles, and it 
was not until we had reached the next stage (the 
escort, it may be mentioned, was relieved every eight 
miles) that 1 was permitted a moment’s refreshment. 
In vain I adduced the insufficiency of the food so 
dearly paid for; I was forbidden any further rest, 
and when in a state of exhaustion I attempted to 
snatch a brief respite on a bank by the road-side, I 
was struck by the escort with the butt-end of their 
muskets, and experienced every kind of evasion at 
the next post, when I endeavoured to obtain the 
name of the principal cffender, 

“ The third party, composed like the preceding of 
savage Croats, fitting agents of such a Government, 
behaved, if possible, more brutually still, and actually 
proceeded so far as to prick me with their bayonets, 
for the purpose of expediting my movements, when 
I suddenly started up, and pointing to my heart, in- 
timated that they might run me through, but that I 
neither could nor would then move. Seeing that I 
was determined they desisted from their persecution, 
and, sitting down by my side, lit their pipes, It 
needed the soothing influence of the weed to tame 
their baffled passions, and I watched with some 
interest its slow but sure effects on their swarthy 
fiend-like countenances. 

“A subsequent brutal proceeding of these men so 
exasperated me, that for an instant I canvassed in 
my mind the chances I should incur were I to seize 
the bayonet of the man before me, and transfix him 





dangerous, but I feel not an altogether impracticable 
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attempt by the approach of two officers, to whom I 





in my rear. I was, saved, however, from a very | 





repeated in broken German the brutal 

had experienced. They addressed the mer eae 
Sclaye dialect, so that I could not comprehend their 
observations; but they spoke in an admonitory 

for the remainder of the march was performed in 
peace, though in the most intense agony, produced 
by the swelling of the instep and the appearance of 
a sore. This becoming aggravated by the friction of 
the leather and the intense heat, resolved itself jn 
a frightful ulcer by the time I reached Hartberg, nd 
rendered me for a long time unable to put ona shoe 

“At Hartberg I was left for some hours in the 
barrack-yard, among the soldiers, without refresh. 
ment, until a senior officer, less devoid of humanit 
than the others, happening to be passing, and seej 
ay was half insensible, ordered my removal to 
a bed. 

‘* Soon after the commissioner arrived. I must ac. 
knowledge that while he performed his duty to the 
letter, he displayed considerable feeling under the 
circumstances. Our conversation was in Latin, for 
he could not speak French; but as neither of ug 
could express ourselves sufficiently fluently in a 
lingua mortua at such a moment of excitement, we 
found it necessary to betake ourselves to the rector 
of the place, who spoke French. To him I declared 
that I never had the slightest intention of joini 
Hungarian army in a military capacity, but that I had 
merely wished to be in as close proximity as possible 
to the scene of the war, in order the better to ¢ 
on the correspondence with which I was entrusted, 
My statement appeared in some degree satisfactory, 
and the commissioner resolved that I should be per. 
mitted to take up my quarters at an hotel for the 
night; but he intimated that he should deem it his 
duty to keep a light burning in the room, and to 
place a sentinel by my bed side. As a preliminary, 
I was taken to the bureau to be once more searched, 
Nothing*was discovered: but still the danger was 
not a whit the less imminent, 

‘ After supper I was shown into my apartment, 
and now I foresaw that the real crisis of peril was at 
hand. I had hitherto been couched on straw, and 
had therefore remained in my clothes; now, how- 
ever, it became necessary to disrobe. Fortunately, 
the commissioner was not present while I was getting 
into bed, and that littlé accident, together with the 
circumstance of the sentinel’s being aware of my 
having been previously several times searched, it was 
which offered me a ray of hope at this forlom mo- 
ment. I resolved, therefore, to seize every oppor- 
tunity that an imperturbable coolness could alone 
furnish me with for carrying out my designs, 
Taking off the dreaded gaiters with the same sang 
froid with which T had taken off my coat, I contrived 
by a little sleight of hand, in getting into bed, to 
whip them under it. Five minutes afterwards the 
commissioners entered the room, and inquived of the 
guard whether they had perceived anything of a sus- 
picious tendency, and whether I had attempted con- 


.cealment in any shape. ‘They replied that I had 


divested myseif of evcrything in front of them with- 
out hesitation, and that there was nothing to warrant 
a remark, 

**So the commissioner retired, first giving orders, 
at my request, that the lights should be extinguished 
and the sentinels should remain outside. Neither of 
these instructions, were for some reason or other, 
obeyed; andif I contrived to doze fora few minutes, the 
gleam of the pale moon beams piercing through the 
windows, and lighting up the soldiers’ bayonets, ef- 
fectually dissipated sleep. The soldiers, too, dozed 
once or twice for a few moments during the night, 
till, disturbed from some cause or other, they would 
suddenly start up, as if under the impression that I 
was making my escape. Then for an hour or two 
they would direct their glistening orbs upon the spot 
where I lay as they thought asleep, watching my 
very breath. 

“ During one of the occasions on which I found 
them napping in this manner, I contrived to draw up 
the ga‘ters from their concealment under the bed, 
and to place them on the chair alongside of my other 
garments. As soon as it was light I rose, and puton 
every article of apparel in the same open manner that 
I had divested myself of it on the night previous. As 
soon as the commissioner arrived, he put the same 
questions as before to the sentinels, and they gave 4 
similar answer. I now began to breathe more reely. 
After breakfast, the commissioner conducted me to a 
landau in waiting at the door, and gave orders to the 
two Italian corporals, my conductors, that I should 
be driven to Gratz.” 

CHEEVER ON THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Life in the Sandwich Islands ; or, the Heart of the Pacific, as it 
was andas itis. By the Reverend Henry Cheever. Bentley. 
"he “ ’ the Pacific; being the Personal Narrative 
. poe yon gy a pe the Sandwich Islands and other 
Parts of Polynesia. By the Keverend Henry Cheever. Collins, 
Turse two works present evidence of Mr. 
Cheever’s ample experience of the Sandwich 
Islands; with it he might have written an CX 
cellent book, had he known the way. As it I 
they can only be acceptable as materials. Odds 
and ends of observation are throwa together, 
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much as the would be in a note book. We are 
to a fatiguing amount of moral reflection, 
not of the most suggestive, not of the hewest; we 
have also “ something too much” of Missionary 
Jabours and the “money value of Christianity” !—the 
union of the Missionary and the Commercial Yankee 
not being altogether agreeable. When he tells us 
that Christianity has changed in the course of one 
eneration a warlike, ferocious, infanticide race, 
sacrificing each other to their gods, into a race now 
go remarkably peaceful and gentle, that property 
and human life is safer among them than on any 
other part of the globe, he speaks like a minister of 
the Gospel; but when he launches out Into sta- 
tistical and rhetorical enthusiasm in favour of the 
« money value of Christianity,”.and winds up with 
the declaration “that if men wish to invest their 
money where it will yield a dividend of eighteen 
hundred per cent., they had better put it into the 
treasury of the missions”—then the Yankee dis- 
bly predominates. 
Besides the Missionary advocate, we see here the 
traveller and observer; he gives us descriptions 
of natural productions, observations, and disquisi- 


sitions on volcanoes and coral reefs, and tables of | 


exports. The whole is a confused mass, but the 
details have interest. From Life in the Sundwich 
Islands we extract a passage or two for our philo- 
logical friends :— 

‘The Hawaiians were particularly fond of an- 
nexing wai, water, if possible, in the names of places. 
It is like the Eastern word wadi, water, that occurs 
so often in the names of places in Arabia, as Wadi 
Mousa, Wadi Seder, &c. Undoubtedly it is the 
same word, with the mere ellipsis, for euphony’s 
sake, of the consonant d. 

“And it might be remarked in passing, that not a 
few of such verbal analogies go far towards proving 
the original identity of the languages of Polynesia 
and the East. Almost all valleys in Hawaii-nei, and 
places that have the precious boon of water, are 
called Wai with some descriptive epithet, as Waio- 
hinu, sparkling water; Waialua, two waters, or 
double water; Kawaihac, broken waters, &c. . . 
Some of the idioms are very peculiar and curious 
There is no auxiliary verb ‘to be,’ nor any word to 
express the abstract idea of being or existence, Good 
idiomatic Hawaiian is, therefore, in short sentences, 
or clauses thereof, and the same word may be a noun 
or a verb, according to the sense to be expressed, 
without change. ‘This, and the destitution of general 
terms, while specific ones are numerous, constitutes 
a state of the language favourable to the art of poetry. 

“« There are no variations in nouns for case, number, 
or person ; but the mood and tenses of verbs are 
pretty clearly distinguished by simple prefixes and 
suffixes. The mode of conjugating verbs, the exist- 
ence of a causative form, and the derivation of words 
from roots of two syllables, are thought to indicate a 
resemblance and cognate origin with the Hebrew and 
other Oriental tongues, 

“The use of the particle ‘no’ in the way of aflir- 
mation or affirmative emphasis, like ‘yes indecd,’ 
‘no indeed,’ is very peculiar, as being so the reverse 
of all the languages of Europe, where it is negative. 
Teli an Hawaiian to stop or leave off anything he is 
doing, as, ua oki, ua oki pela, and he answers, I stop 
indeed, oki au no, or, stop no! 

* Ask a man a question to which he does not 
know or wish to give the answer—as, What did you 
do it for?—and the reply commonly heard will be,— 
He aha la! what indeed! Ask a native about the 
Climate of a place—as, whether it is rainy or not— 
and he will think he gives you a very wise answer, 
though it is a most amusing and unsatisfactory one to 
the asker: Ina ua, ua no, If or when it rains, it rains ; 
Ina aole, aloe no; If not, no indeed; Inauapinepine, 
pinepine no; If it rain often, often indeed it rains ; 
Ai hiki i ka manawa ua, ua no, And when the rain- 
time has come, there is rain indeed ! 

“So, when you ask a native, sometimes, where he 
is going, he will answer you very respectfully, E hele 
au makahi E hele ai, I am going where I’m going, or 
what amounts to the English expression, without any 
of its impudence, I am following my nose! Ask a 
man whom you are employing what shall be done in 
any exigency, and he generally answers, Eia no ia oe, 
That’s with you, that’s for you to say. 

** There is one Hawaiian word which, for its singu- 
lar convenience and expressiveness, I wonld be glad 
to get domesticated into English, and that is ‘Pilikia.’ 
They use it to signify any strait, or difficulty, or per- 
plexity a man is brought into by accident or sickness, 
or the mismanagement or ill conduct of others. 

“In the speech of the King at the forced cession of 
the Islands to Paulet, it occurs very aptly. ‘ Hear 
ye! Imake know to you that I am in perplexity 
(pilikia), by reason of difficulties into which I have 
been brought without cause; therefore I haye given 
away the life of our land. Hear ye! But my will 
Over you, my people, and your privileges will con- 
tinue, for I have hope that the life of the land will be 
Testored when my conduct is justified.’ ”’ 


This word pilikia would present no difficulty to 





an expert derivator: what, he would say, can be 
more obvious than that our pickle is a cor- 
ruption of this Hawaiian word? “A pretty 
pickle” being currently used for an “ awkward 
perplexity.” Oh, these derivators ! 

HOPE. 

‘*The compound word for hope is beautifully ex- 
pressive ; it is manaolana, or the swimming thought— 
taith floating and keeping its head aloft above water, 
when all the waves and billows are going over one— 
a strikingly beautiful definition of hope, worthy to be 
set down along with the answer which a deaf and 
dumb person wrote with his pencil, in reply to the 
question, What was his idea of forgiveness? ‘It is 
the odour which flowers yield when trampled on.’”’ 


From the same volume we extract a passage that 
will interest all naturalists :— 
THEORY OF CORAL FORMATIONS. 


** While on the subject of corals, it is in place to 
mention an inference which Williams makes in his 





Missionary Entérprises, in regard to the formation of 
corals, from the fact of their being carbonate of lime 
always in solution with salt water. His remarks are, 
that, ‘ As corals are carbonate of lime, and as they 
are found to exist only in warm climates, where, by 
the process of evaporation, there is abundance of 
materials supplied for these insects to build with, 
instead of secreting the substance, or producing it in 
any other way, they are merely the wonderful archi- 
tects which nature employs to mould and fashion the 
material into the various and beautiful forms which 
the God of nature designed it should assume. In the 
Museum at Liverpool, among the specimens of coral, 
there is a branching piece of coral which is a cal- 
careous crystal, formed in the evaporating-house of 
the saltworks of the King of Prussia.’ 

|  ** So, in regard to sea-shells, instead of saying that 
the animals secrete the calcareous coverings which 
they inhabit, he thinks that they emit or secrete a 
gluten, to which the caleareous particles adhere, and 
thus form the shell. Let there be a chemical pre- 
cipitation of the minute calcareous particles floating 
in sea-water by any means, and there might be 
formed a reef; agreeably to the experiment, in which 
the passing of astream of electric fluid through water 
having calcareous and silicious particles in solution, 
produces stones. 

“ The lightning of tropical regions, and the electric 
fluid engendered by sub-marine and other volcanoes 
which abound in the South Seas, may thus produce 
an effect adequate to the formation of those wonder- 
ful and invaluable structures. This is a much 
more rational theory to account for the existence of 
the immense coral reefs and coral islands of the 
Pacific, than that alluded to above, which supposes 
them wholly the work of saxigenous polypes or 
lithophytes. 

“« The so-called saxigenous, or rock-making, polype 
builds upon the reefs, and cements his singular tree- 
imitating structures to them; but this agency, we 
cannot but think, is altogether inadequate to the 
formation of immense islands, The more solid and 
compact texture of the coral xock, often stratified, 
would also lead one to ascribe to it a different origin 
from the corals, whose exact and beautiful cellular 
structure evinces an animal agency as plainly as the 
honeycomb of a bee-hive. 

‘It is, therefore, quite unnecessary to suppose the 
calcareous coral rocks either secreted by insects, or 
the exuvie of the insects, or the dead bodies of the 
insects themselves; but they are simply carbonate of 
lime precipitated from the sea-water which holds its 
particles in solution, mixed and cemented together 
with broken shells and pieces of corals. The coral, 
properly so called (that which is to be seen in 
museums and cabinets), is what is built upon this 
rock as a foundation, by the coral insect. 

** These observations made on corals as seen in the 
beds where they grow at the Sandwich Islands, and 
recorded on the spot, have induced me to compare the 
results thus obtained with what has been written on 
this subject by certain late authors. 

‘In a recent article from the North British Review, 
by Sir David Brewster, he says :—‘ Our readers, no 
doubt, are aware that the coral rocks which form 
islands and reefs hundreds of miles in extent, are 
built by small animals called polypus, that secrete 
from the lower portion of their body a large quantity 
of carbonate of lime; which, when diffused around 
the body, and deposited between the folds of its abdo- 
minal coats, constitutes a cell, or polypidom, or 
polypary, into the hollow of which the animal can 
retire. The solid thus formed is called a coral, which 
represents exactly the animal itself. 

“ «These stony cells are sometimes single and 
cupped, sometimes ramifying like a tree, and some- 
times grouped like a cauliflower, or imitating the 
human brain, The calcareous cells which they build 

| remain fixed to the rock in which they began their 
| labours after the animals themselves are dead. A new 


story to the rising edifice. The same process goes on 
from generation to generation, until the wall reaches 
the surface of the ocean, where it necessarily ter- 
minates. 


‘** These industrious labourers act.as scaven, 


of the lowest class; perpetually employed in 
cleansing the waters of the sea from impurities which 
escape even the smallest crustacea ; in the same man- 


ner as the insect tribes, in their various stages, are 
destined to find their food by devouring impurities 
aoe by dead animals and vegetable matter in the 

‘* «Were we to unite into one mass the immense 
coral reefs, three hundred miles long, and the num- 
berless coral islands, some of which are forty and 
fifty miles in diameter; and if we add to this all the 
coralline limestone, and the other formations, whether 
calcareous or silicious, that are the works of insect 
labour, we should have an accumulation of solid 
matter which would compose a planet or a satellite— 
at least one of the smaller planets, between Mars and 
Jupiter. And if such a planet could be so con- 
structed, may we not conceive that the solid materials 
of a whole system of worlds might have been formed 
by the tiny, but long-continued labours of beings 
that are invisible ?’ 

“* Now here is a mixture of fancy and fact, which a 
single personal inspection of a coral reef by the 
learned theorizer would have very considerably 
modified. He would become satisfi I think, that 
the great reef itself, as it appears at the Sandwich 
Islands, so far from being the work of insect labour 
alone, is the basis which Nature herself lays, in the 
way before referred to, by the precipitation of car- 
bonate of lime, through electrical agency, from sea- 
water, for the coral insect to build upon and garnish 
with his beautiful structures. This basis, it is true, 
is increased from time to time by the decay of the 
coral fabrics, but it is never reared by them alone 
from the depths of the sea.”” 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

An Introductory Address, delivered at King's College, London, 

October 1, 1831. By William Bowman, Professor of Phyelolony, 
J. W. Parker and Son. 

It is difficult to avoid commonplace in such ad- 

dresses, and not possible, perhaps, to say much that 

is new; with this reservation we may recommend 

Professor Bowman’s Address as an excellent one, 

and as presenting thoughts for the Medical Student 

worthy his meditation, 

Christian Iconography ; or, the History of Christian Art in the 
Middle dyes. By M. Didron. Translated from the French 
by E. J. Millington, Vol. 1. (Bohn’s Illustrated ey? 

H. G. . 


A curious and valuable work, On its completion we 
shall notice it at some length; meanwhile, we com- 
mend it to our readers, 
The Ethnology of the British Colonies and Dependencies. By 
RK. G. Latham, M.D. Van Voorst. 
This volume is an expansion of six lectures Dr, 
Latham delivered at the Royal Institution, Man- 
chester. It contains a large mass of ethnological 
| facts; but it looks more like notes for a work than 
| a work, and is somewhat drier than it might have 
been, 
French Extracts for Beginners, By Felician Wolski, Master of 


the Foreign Language Department in High School, Glasgow. 
Third Edition eularged, Oliver and Boyd. 


This book will be found useful. It consists of short 





and pleasant extracts from the whole range of French 
Literature, with the diaisons marked (an excellent 
plan) as thus, “j’ai lu dans-une relation,” show- 
ing that the s should be sounded before the u (as dan 
sune relation); and a vocabulary is added for the 
assistance of the learner, 
| Sketches of European Capitals. By William Ware, M.D. 
| Literature and Life: Lectures by Edwin P. Whipple. 
| John Chapmar, 
The two first specimens of Chapman’s Library for the 
People, an elegant shilling volume series issued for 
the Rail. ‘The ‘Sketches’’ are by a clever man, 
and will wile away a ple«sant hour, without leaving 
any very distinct impression behind. As for Mr, 
Whipple's Literature and Life, the Lectures belong 
to the tedious Emersonianism of American Lite- 
rature, which baffle our efforts to read on—we fairly 
broke down in the second lecture, and no sense of 
duty has been strong enough to urge us to mount the 
breach again, 
A History and Description of Modern Wines. By Cyrus Red- 
ding. Third Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 

H. G. Bohr. 
| Mr. Bohn’s Jilustrated Library this month presents 
| us with Cyrus Redding’s popular History of Modern 
| Wines: the illustrations being inferior to those 
| usually given in this series. r. Redding appears 
| to have made considerable additions to this obhioa, 
| and it is now a pleasant and reliable book. 


: —-—s 








Tiow Men Onserve.—Man is born an observing 
| animal, and his powers, it would appear, are at once 
| excited into action by the beautiful creation which is 
| spead around, and the wonderful influences by which 
| its beauty, its life, and order are sustained. ut we 
| do not find him at first asking Nature to reveal her 


set of workmen take their places, and add another | mysteries; he invests her with a robe of clouds, and, 


surveying the mirage of his own imagination sha- 
dowed upon the mist, he worships the ideality, and 
leaves the bright reality unsought.— British Quarterly 
Review, No. 28, 
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Che Arts. 


JULLIEN AT DRURY-LANE. 


On Monday evening one of those assemblages 
occurring only at the bidding of some id@ of the 
popular mind, gathered at Drury-lane. Long ere 
the performances commenced, the theatre was 
crowded in every part; and during the evening 
numerous rows ensued, more absurd than terrible. 
‘The annual concerts of Jullien have attained an 
immense popularity. The orchestra is now quite 
equal to former years; and in addition we have 
Bottesini, the celebrated performer on the contra- 
basso, and Miss Dolby as a vocalist. The per- 
formances of the former elicit tumultuous applause. 
His style is perfectly unique. On an unwieldy in- 
strument he performs the most rapid violin passages 
with a pure and luxurious tone. The instrument 
used by Bottesini is a full-sized double bass, but 
strung as lightly as a violoncello. His bowing is 
‘* over-handed ”; and the performance is in reality a 
performance on a large violoncello. Amid several 
classical compositions were interspersed Polkas, 
Waltzes, and the “Great Exhibition Quadrille,” 
which seemed as satisfactory as ever to the majority. 

Popular as Jullien is, he has many detractors, 
who support their objections by referring to the 
large amount of polkas and light music to be found 
in his programmes. They aver that such “ trash” 
has a tendency to “deprave and lower the taste of 
the people.” It would be difficult to deprave and 
lower that which has no existence. Such critics 
must first show that the generality of the people 
had any taste in music; it will then be time to 

uestion whether polkas and waltzes, as played by 
Jullien’s band, were calculated to lower it. It is 
more probable that the present taste for gocd music 
owes its origin to the concerts of Jullien and those 
who followed in the course he indicated. 

The music of the drawing-room is even now not 
at all remarkable for its taste or intelligence. But 
the polka has somewhat infringed the mawkish 
insipidity of young lady music. Its accent is itera- 
tive and unmistakeable. If listeners have an iota 
of rhythm in their organization, it must be developed 
by the polka, and those who possess an atom of 
intelligence can scarcely fail to apply the knowledge 
they thus acquire, to higher purposes. 

A very short time has elapsed since the sym- 
ae of Beethoven were pronounced unintelligible 

y the principal musical society of the metropolis. 
And yet Jullien dared to offer the despised works 
of the great German to the polka-loving public. 
The Prince of the Big Drum depended on the 
“depraved taste” of the people, and they nightly 
crowded to Covent-garden Theatre each night of 
the week devoted to Beethoven’s works. 

Jullien undoubtedly understood the English mind, 
and thoroughly estimated the precise amount of 
taste possessed by the people. From the very first 
he smuggled in among a herd of trifling compositions 
a few gems of the first masters; works which but a 
short time before were unknown to the profession, 
but which pow met with a ready appreciation. Had 
Jullien prepared nothing but Beethoven symphonies, 
he might have had empty benches for his audience. 
Many a man will go to ae light and merry music 
who would be horrified at the idea of sitting out a 
symphony. Progressive education is the only 
education worth anything. Children are taught 
the rudiments of learning by the aid of pictures and 
diagrams. The emanations of genius are not to be 
comprehended by the ignorant, but pevple educated 
to understand will soon appreciate them. A mixed 
multitude may be drawn together to hear music 
suited to their capacity, which, performed in a 
refined style, will gradually lead them to the appre- 
ciation of that which requires a higher grasp of the 
intellectual. 

When Jullien announced his “ Beethoven Festi- 
yal,” how few imagined that such treasures would 
be tolerated by the people! The light and shade 
of an Overture, a rippling melody following and 
succeeded by a burst of harmony, are ever attrac- 
tive. But the exquisitely poetic and highly wrought 
themes of the greatest writers were listened to with 
profound attention. The love-breathing “ Adelaide,” 
the quatuors and romanzas, above all, the entire 
Symphony in C minor, were received with that 
hurricane of applause which the English so well 
know how to express. 

A condemnation of Jullien can be nothing less 
than stupid detraction. Hail to his great drum 
—his monster concerts—his polkas—his quadrilles 


—his melodramatic effects! Jullien draws the 





people together, they become more acquainted with | Here we must venture, with all possible 
the power of Music ; and while Art suffers not,the to observe that the Professor’s facts, instead of 


interests of Artists are advanced. 





ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The time of “ Grand’’ Concerts, where the only 
instrument was the pianoforte, is waning, and an 
acquaintance with orchestral effects, while it has ex- 
panded the minds of the people, has led to much 
activity in the profession. However interesting 
boudoir music may be to the parties concerned, it 
is to the orchestra we must look for the advance- 
ment of the art. An Orchestral Society is about to 
commence a series of concerts with a view to the 
production of “works in the highest class of or- 
chestral music, with especial reference to new, un- 
tried, or comparatively unknown compositions.” 
There have been several attempts to bring forward 
works of young composers, but jealousies or other 
causes have conspired to frustrate the expressed 
intention. England is perhaps the only civilized 
nation which represses the genius of its sons, and 
ope even the commonplaces of aliens to the 

est writings of its own people. 

the Orchestral Society, containing the names of 
Blagrove, Howell, Hullah, Lucas, and Nicholson, 
being above these pettinesses, and will be de- 
serving of the support of every member of the 
profession, as well as of the public. The orchestra, 
conducted by Mr. Hullah, contains the élite of the 
Opera bands :— 

First Viotrvs: Mr. H. Blagrove, principal; 
Messrs. Dando, Thi:lwall, Mellon, Banister, Watson, 
Patey, Mori, Doyle, Zerbini, Browne, and Eames. 
Srconp Vioitrns: Mr. Watkins, principal; Messrs. 
Newsham, Loder, Payton, W. Blagrove, Jay, E. 
Perry, Marshall, H. Griesbach, Kelly, J. J. Calkin, 
and Clementi. Vioias: Mr. Hill, principal ; Messrs. 
R. Blagrove, Weslake, Trust, Webb, Hann, T, 
Westrop, and Waud. Viotoncettos: Mr. Lucas, 





The Council of | 


| 
| 


| 





as, Messrs. W. L. Phillips, Hancock, W. F. | 


eed, Guest, G. Calkin, and Aylward. 
Basses: Mr. Howell, principal; Messrs. C. Severn, 
F. Pratten, Castell, Mount, Edgar, and Reynolds. 
Fiures: Messrs. R. Pratten and King. Onogs: 
Messrs. Nicholson and G. Horton. CLanrionets: 
Messrs. Lazarus and Maycock. Bassoons: Messrs. 
Baumann and Larkin. Horns: Messrs. C. Harper, 
Rae, Mann, and Standen. Trumpets: Messrs. T. 
Harper and Ward. Tromnones: Messrs. Cioffi, 
Antoine, and Winterbottom. Drums: Mr. F. Horton. 


SIieure. 
_— +>- — 

This week we have had the Inaugural Lectures 
at the Museum of Practical Geology, and Professor 
Owen’s Lecture on the skulls of the Negro, the 
Chimpanze, and Oran Utan at the Zoological Society. 

Of the former little need here be said. Inau- 
gural Lectures are all of aciass. Each professor 
undertaking to prove the importance of his spe- 
ciality—a somewhat superfluous task, since, if 
students are not prepared to admit the importance, 
they will not attend to what the Professor may 
bring forward. Sir Henry de la Beche, in his 
general introduction, i: sisted on the importance of 
having a Museum such as that of Practical Geo- 
logy; and carried away by his subject offered 
iliustrations whch might be urged with terrible 
force against him. Such, for example, as his con- 
trast of the enormous development of our mining 
operations with those of the Continental states 
These states, he said, in spite of their scanty opera- 
tions, have every one an institution such as the 
Museum of Practical Geology ; yet England, with 


| her gigantic mining, had hitherto boasted of no 


| such institution. 


Might not this very predomi- 


| nance of England be owing to her freedom—to her 





miners being left to themselves instead of being 
“ cared for” by Government? 

Professor Edward Forbes gave a very interesting 
Lecture on Natural History, in which he pointed 
out how from apparently the most trivial indica- 
tions—the merest modification of a shell—the 
geologist might aid the miner, and often save him 
from wasting vast sums in fruitless search, 

But we hasten to Professor Owen’s Lecture at 
the Zoological Society. It was one of the most in- 
structive and interesting we have heard. Its object 
was to point out the differences and resemblances 
presented in the skull of the African, the Papuan, 
the Chimpanze, and the Oran Utan; and this was 
done with a minuteness and clearness equally ad- 
mirable and surprising. The conclusion to which 
Professor Owen arrived was that, although the re- 
semblances were many and striking, nevertheless 
the differences were such as to discredit the idea of 
any transmutation of species, 


DovuBte | 


discrediting the idea of transmutation, seemed 
strikingly in favour of it; since by demonstratj 
that the Papuan was intermediate between the 
Chimpanze and the Negro in wanting the frontal 
sinus—and by adverting to the fact of the African 
skulls showing an increase of development when 
selected from slaves who have lived in a civilized 
country —he furnished us with evidence which 
would outweigh tons of such counter-evidence ag 
may be drawn from the minute differences he 
pointed out. Moreover, consider how unnecess 

it is to insist on differences as counterbalancing the 
great and essential resemblances! Of course the 
Chimpanze, because he is a Chimpanze, and not a 
man, must be different from man : his habits, the 
conditions of his existence, require it. Besides, we 
have only recently learned to know the Troglodytes 
Gorilla—the highest of the tribe yet discovered— 
and if he approaches so closely to the lowest tribes 
of man, that in many respects we can see no lines 
of demarcation—it is not improbable that further 
investigation may discover either a lower tribe of 
man or a higher tribe of chimpanze ; and, although 
it is not allowable to control known facts by facts 
which may hereafter be discovered, it is allowable 
to point to probabilities when they lie in the direc. 
tion of known facts—and we think that the known 
facts of resemblance between the lowest tribes of 
man and the highest of the chimpanze are of the 
highest import. 


Organizations of the People 
’ 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 
—— 

The chief business of the Executive of the National 
Charter Association, which met as usual, was the 
consideration of how best to resuscitate the Chartist 
movement in the metropolitan districts. And for 
this purpose the Executive agreed to call a meeting 
of all the Chartists of London, for Sunday, Novem. 
ber 23, at the Literary and Scientific Institute, Lei- 
cester-place, Ray-street, Clerkenwell. It was also 
agreed, after hearing Mr. Collet, “that a series of 
public meetings should be held as early as conve- 





| nient”’ to aid in the repeal of the Taxes on Know- 


ledge. 


Repemrtion Soctety.—On Sunday, November 23, - 


Mr. Henderson will deliver two lectures in Manchester, 
on ‘Communism and Coéperative Stores.” It is in- 
tended to have a series of lectures and discussions on 
** Social Science,”’ in Leeds, this winter, for which ar- 
rangements are now being made. Moneys received for 


| the week:—Leeds, £1. 8s. 1d; Etruria, per Mr. Wil- 


| Fund :—Leeds, 4s ; Etruria, 8d. 





braham, 5s. 9d.; Longton, per Mr Riley, 1s. 8d. Building 
Propagandist Fund :— 


ls. 6d —Jas. HENDERSON, Secretary. 





Council. 
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Open 





There 1s no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. It, then, it be profitable for 


him to Tread, why should it not, at Jeast, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 


THE SUFFRAGE AGITATION—HONESTY THE 
BEST POLICY. 
Mauchline, Ayrshire, November 4, 1651. 

Srr,—In the article headed “ Agitation at its Ebb, 
in the Leader of October 25, you are pleased to once 
again championize “ the little Charter,” and to lec- 
ture those who refuse to be seduced from their support 
of the principles of justice and equal right embodied 
in the Charter. . 

I cannot but express my surprise that the editor of 
the Leader should deprecate “ criticism” on “ the 
shortcomings”’ of the moderate Reformers. Hitherto 
I have supposed it to be not the least important part 
of the mission of the Leader to encourage criticism on 
all subjects and all parties, with the view of eliciting 
truth and encouraging political honesty. Can it be 
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that you desire to protect the Little Pedlington pro- 

dists from that freedom of examination you 
accord to the questions of “our religion, morals, 
and social institutions ”’? 

Your inconsistency is the more apparent, seeing 
in the selfsame article, you severely—and, let me add, 
justly —criticise ‘the shortcomings ’’ of the work- 

classes. In that criticismI fully concur, But, 
while censuring the slavish apathy and criminal in- 


difference of the great body of the working classes | 


to their own rights and welfare, let me add the ex- 
ssion of my firm belief, that the course least likely 
to inspire the people with political virtue is for their 
instructors and leaders to show themselves uncertain, 
unstable, and “blown about by every wind of 
doctrine ’’ :— 
* To one cause constant never.”’ 

You are pleased to speak of the difference between 
Democratic, and the Moderate, Reformers, as ‘‘a fight 
about words and fractional distinctions.’’ The tight 
—if fight it be—is over matter much more serious, 


On the one side, it is desired to enfranchise all ; on | 


the other, to exclude the poorest those who most 
need the protection of representation, On the one 
side, it is desired to establish a system which will 
enable the people to select their representatives from 
any Class, not exceptiug the poorest, lhand-loom 


weavers and agricultural labourers; on the other,}to | 


petuate in practice the property qualification for 
representatives. On the one side, it is desired to 
make the representatives the delegates of the people’s 
will; on the other, to make them the people’s masters 
by giving them a three years’ lease of power. 

Call you these differences “ fractional distince- 
tions”? ‘The distinction is just this :—The advocates 
of the Charter desire to establish the reign of De- 
mocracy. ‘The advocates of * the little Charter” 
desire “ to garrison the existing institutions of the 
country agains the encroachments of the de- 
mocratic spirit.” 

You repeat ~ version of the meaning of the 
Parliamentary Reformers’ programme. Permit me 
toask, Do you speak with the voice of authority? 
Do you share in the Councils of the Poultry? Will 
Sir Joshua and Co., endorse your interpretation of 
their doubtful revelation? Can they not speak for 
themselves, and thereby dispose of all doubts. You 
affirm that ‘nothing is said about rate-paying 
clauses.” Truly. But I affirmsomething was said, 
to wit, ‘‘ that the voters shall consist of those who 
‘shall be rated, or shall have claimed to be rated to 
the relief of the poor.’’’ Has that qualification been 
thrown overboard, or has it not? Itdispensed with, 
what is the new systemof qualification, or registration, 
adopted by the Refurmers? Plain answers to these 
queries will oblige. 

As regards the country in which I am at present 
sojourning, any system of suffrage mixed up with 
any kind of poor-law qualification, would be as absurd 
asinjust. One fourth of the parishes of Scotland 
are not rated to the relief of the poor at all; and in 


the remaining three-fourths there are several modes | 
of assessing the poor’s rates—I believe to the number | 


of four or five—and these modes are continually 
changing. 

The poor’s rate system of Scotland is not more 
varied, and varying, than are the principles (?) of 
those who forsake ‘* explicit and unqualified universal 
suffrage,” for some half-hearted compromise. Mr. 
Fox, we are told (Leader, November 1), * is in fayour 
of more extended reform than that proposed by the 
National Association ;"’ but nevertheless supports 
that which he admits to be incomplete and there- 
fore injust. Mr. Hume, on the other hand, evidently 
holds himself at liber:y to vote for something less 
than the above-named scheme, should any such turn 
up and obtain the sanction of the middle classes, 

is recent exhibition at Edinburgh presented the 
Pitiable spectacle of a political leader (!) destitute of 
8 political principle. Don Quixote, Dr. Syntax, and 
“ the gentleman in search of a religion’’ were never 
more bothered than the member for Montrose appears 
to have been, in his travels in quest of a party anda 
programme. 

Like yourself I “do not undervalue vigorous lan- 
Fusse, ’ if honestly employed. But by politicians 

nguage is too often employed, not to express, but to 
Conceal, their real aims; in fact, to use a homely 
simile, “ for the purpose of throwing dust in the eyes 
of the people.” You declare your “little respect for 
politicians whose words are larger than their achieve- 
ments.”” I agree, for 1 have not forgotten the Reform 
Bill agitation. You, too, must remember ‘“ the 
vigorous language’”’ of that time: the orations of 
of “ Slashing Harry” (not then “ Lord’’) Brougham, 
who—not long after “ the three glo:ious days ’’—pro- 
mised the people of Yorkshire a game at football with 
King’s heads; and the multitudinous speeches of 
other “ vigorous” orators who held forth in the same 


style. Regard for your space furbids me supplying | 


quotations, You know the grand “achievements” 


of those “bold”? and “ hearty”’ orators: * the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill ;’’ “‘a mockery, 
a Simion, and a snare,”” 

At may be that in spite of all warnings the masses 
will allow ? n 
for,” 


themselves to be again ‘‘ taken in and done 
But can an honest man find any justification 





| for aiding and assisting in, or conniving at, the pro- 
| posed experiment on popular credulity?” 

You profess to “have little agreement with poli- 
| ticians who tell the people they ought to have the 
| Charter; since we believe that a people united and 
resolved can have whatever it demands.” No one 
will dispute the truism of the last part of the above 
sentence. But how will you get the people united 
and resolved to have the Charter without indoctri- 
nating them with a knowledge of its principles and 
a sense of its value? With as much (or rather as 
little) reason I might reply, “ What folly for the 
editor of the Leader to advocate an amended Poor 
Law, Coéperation, Mutual Assurance, Secular Edu- 
cation, National Aid to Oppressed Nations, seeing 
that the people, if enlightened, united, and resolved, 
could have all they need for their own welfare, and 
could break the chains of their brethren.” “ If ifs 
were horses, beggars might ride.” If the people were 
all as enlightened and resolved as the Editor of the 
Leader, your journal wouid be asuperfluity. 

Over-estimating ‘the little Charter,’ you under- 
estimate the Charter. “It is not,’’ say you, “ the 
Charter that we desire, but the power to exact the 
Charter.” Why notdesire both? Popular power, 
| the exercise of which should be undefined, wuuld be 
| anarchy, In the state of New York (in other of the 
American States also) there is a party of “ Land 
Reformers.” That party is by a long way in a 
minority. But by the help of voice and pen, by 
continually telling the people they ought to have a 
| just system of landholding, the Reformers hope in 
| the course of time to command public opinion, in- 
| fluence a majority of their fellow. citizens, and ob- 
| tain their object through the peaceful instrumentality 
| of the ballot-box. But if universal suffrage had no 
| legal existence, could the American Reformers hope 
to achieve their aim by other than violent means ? 
There might come a time when they would be pos- 
| sessed of ‘* power,’’ but it would be the power of 

revolution; the power of a party successful through 
civil war. 

In humble imitation of that arch-impostor, Daniel 
| O’Connell, who denounced those who would not be 
| dragged by him through the mire of expediency as 
| * Tory-Radicals,” you fling at men like myself the 
| nickname of ** Charitst-Conservative.” What next? 
| This new coinage will not circulate. Singularly in- 

ap- 





| felicitous is the designatiun of ‘* Conservative,’ 

plied to men against whom you make it a matter of 

| complaint that they desire to ** get the seven-leagued 

| boots” to go over “the whole journey ”’ of political 
progress *‘at astride.” Would to Heaven that all 

| Conservatives were of the same stamp; and that all 

| Progressionists were as conservative of principle as 
are the men you so unfairly stagmatise ! 

You say, ‘* We estimate politicians in part by their 
| success—one real test of merit.’””’ A sentiment one 
| might expect from a worshipper of Cobden, but which 
| reflects no honour on the Editor of the Leader. Raspail 
| is in a dungeon, and Louis Bonaparte fills the chief 

place in the Republic. Measure these men by your 
estimate, and do homage to your hero. For my part 
|I am content to admire the unsucceseful politician, 
| the life-long martyr,—teacher, worker, sufferer,— 
veritable Ami du Peuple. 

You say, ‘‘ Our objects include matters which the 
orthodox Chartists of the old school used not to take 
into account.”’ This assertion, if true, would be un- 
graceful, unnecessary, and pravocative of a rejoinder 
as to the past political conduct of Social Reformers 
—both orthodox and heterodox. Having no wish to 
tranform differences into divisions I abstain from that 
rejoinder. But I insist that your assertion is incor- 
rect. I need not recapitulate your list of objects, 
enough that I make the counter-assertion, that years 
before the Leader existed the Chartists did seek ail 
your objects. This is a question of fact. Keference 
to the history of the party, the speeches of Chartist 
advocates, the official documents of Chartist bodies— 
especially the petitions addressed to the legislature 
—will prove the incorrectness ol your assertion. 

Even supposing Chartism meant nothing but 
Charterism, would you mend your prospects as a 
social reformer by abandoning the Chartists for ‘‘ the 
little Chartists’’? The enactment of the little Char- 
ter meant the reign of Cobden, Bright, Roebuck, with 
aristocrats of the Newcastle and Graham stump. 
Would these men give you the kind of poor law you 
| seek? Would they aid your coéperative schemes and 
Socialist experiments? Let the history of the past 
| answer! Let the bastilled poor, the factory workers, 

the miners, and the London bakers testify ! 

| Need I add to the above? Need I more than 
remind you, without comment, of the network of 
fraud and delusion wove about Kossuth to inspire 
him to glorify our villa:nous “ constitutional ”’ system, 
and at the same time ruin himself and his cause in 
the estimation of the European democracy? Was 
ever perfidy more profound, more execratle? Yet 
the Leader would have the people follow the guidance 
of the perfidious! 

What! when in France the question is simpl 
* Unqualified Universal Suffrage, or Revolution,” 
shall Bntons, the eldest born of modern freedom, 
content themselves with any miserable modicum of 


| franchise it may please aristocrats or shopocrats to 








fling to them? But you say the have not the 
necessary spirit to insist upon their full emanci 

Will you inspire them with that spirit by 

them to “move” for something less than their 
emancipation? If the masses will not save them- 
selves, so be it. But let not the Editor of the Leader 
sully his" fair fame by sanctioning injustice and 
delusion. 

In conclusion, I will trouble you with a quotation 
from the words of a man who would not forsake 
principle for expediency, who saw through and repu- 
diated the thee were formers of his day; and 
whom, therefore, the Editor of the Leader may desig- 
nate a * Chartist-Conservative,”—a former Duke of 
Richmond. His words may be useful to gentlemen 
in search of a principle, and may help to decide the 
doubting, those of whom Burns speaks as showing— 

‘* A hankering swither to stan’ or rin.” 


Writing to Colonel Sharman, Chairman of a Reform 
Committee in Belfast, August 15, 1783, the Duke of 
Richmond observed :—‘* The great objection, in my 
opinion, to every narrow and contracted plan of 
reform is, that it proceeds upon the same bad prin- 
ciple as the abuse it pretends to rectify ; it is still 
partial and unequal. ... . But in the more liberal 
and great plan of universal representation, a clear and 
distinct principle appears that cannot lead us wrong 
—not conveniency, but right. .... Let us, then, 
determine to act upon this broad principle of givi 
every man his own, and we shall immediately get ri 
of all the perplexities to which the narrow notions of 
partiality and exclusion must ever be subject.” 
Yours, faithfully, G. Juttan Hanney. 


P.S. Allow me to express my admiration of the 
talent displayed in your articles on Continental 
Politics, and of the tone which generally pervades 
them. I say generally, for I must make one im- 
pomee exception. The above letter is already too 
engthy, or I would have shown cause for my re- 
spectful but earnest protest against your new-born 
sympathy with President Bonaparte, and your 
censure of the consistent, unswerving Republicans 
who have rightly refused to support that incarnation 
of perjury and villainy. As to Girardin,-your special 
favourite, ‘‘the practical man” par excellence, you 
know, from his antecedents, that his fickleness (to 
use no harsher term) is as notorious as his talents. 
He is as variable as the wind, and as un rustworthy 
as a quicksand. May the brave French Republicans, 
confiding in neither traitors nor tricksters, trust only 
to themselves for their own and their country’s salva- 
tion ! 





REFUGEES AND THE “ TIMES.” 
18, Queen Ann-atreet, Cavendish-square, 
November 1], 1851. 

Srr,—I beg of you to make a place in the columns 
of your journal for these few lines in answer to the 
Times of Monday, the 10th insiant, in which, ina 
leading article about the address presented to Kossuth 
by the French refugees, it says :— 

“* When the truth is known, M. Kossuth is not a whit 
more mischievous to us than the tribe of fugitives who 
speculate in different ways on the careless hospitality of 
England,” 

To this I reply that the refugees of all nations re- 
siding in England—1. They do not “ speculate’ upon 
the English hospitality. 2. This word hospitality is 
here improperly used. 

1. They do not speculate on English “hospitality ; 
because, if they praise some of the English institu- 
tions, they say the truth, because there are some to 
be praised; if they speak against some others and 
preach truth, they do not do it in their own behalf, 
but for the welfare of mankind, therefore they act 
right. In fact, if they say that in England liberty is 
a fact and not a principle, they say the truth; if any- 
body will have a proof of that, it it will be enough 
to examine any institution whatever in this country, 
there shall be found to exist in principle some privi- 
leged classes; while, in fact you shall find that 
those who are not so privileged are equal to the first, 
never, however, in principle nor yet in all respects ; 
such is the electoral system, that of property, &c. &c. 

It they say that it was not right for England to act 
as it did against the Established Church of Rome, 
here, too, they say the truth; because England her- 
self has an Established Church, and how absurd 
this is it is useless to say, because it has been 
thoroughly demonstrated already; the fact is, that 
the members of dissenting sects represent the majo- 
rity in England; and if this Established Church is 
not so tyrannical and insolent as that of Rome, it is 
not by reason of the qualities of its members and 
ministers, or the truth of its doctrines; but because 
it is situated in the midst of a free and enlightened 
society as the English is, and because here the oppo- 
sition is not so lively as it is in Italy: the proof of 
it is that, as soon as the Church of Rome attempted 
to penetrate into England by sending Cardinal Wise- 
man and company, everybody knows what a war 
was raised against them, and by what foolish and 

usillanimous ineans. But this is enough as respects 

ingland, because I do not undertake to write a treatise 
upon it. 


2. Hospitality is @ word improperly used, Ac- 
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fhe Leader. 





[Sarurpay, 





cording to my opinion, every stranger residing in 
England euneaiien bak his own right, whatever the 
reasons of his resi whatever his opinions 
may be. A stranger has as much right to reside in 
England as an Englishman has to reside in Italy, 
Germany, or Hungary, &e.; and if they say to me 
that here we are free and there they are slaves, 
answer that for the present the Government of those 
countries, though illegal because not acknowledged 
by the public opinion, must be respected by the 
Englishmen who go there, just as we residing in 
England must respect the laws of this country, though 
some of them are unjust. If the hospitality means 
the sympathy expressed by the English democracy for 
all the political refugees, then I assure you that we 
are all grateful for it.—I am, Sir, 

P. Caruso, Advocate, an Italian refugee. 





HOM@OPATHY. 
41, Ludgate-street, St. Paul’s, November 11, 1851. 

Srr,—As a humble minister of the therapeutic 
gospel of homeopathy, I thank you for the valuable 
articles on that subject, which you have published in 
your leading columns. Not less thankful am I for 
the opportunity you have afforded two of the oppo- 
nents of homeopathy, ‘* Video” and ‘' Hephaistes,”’ 
to expose the weakness of their cause in your ‘Open 
Council” of the Ist and the 8th instant. ‘‘ Video's” 
flatulent dogmatism has received a dignified reproof 
from your correspondent ‘* Earnest.” Will you now 
permit me to analyse the indictment preferred by 
** Hephaistes” against my colleagues and their sys- 
tem, and to show what skimble-skamble stuff Allo- 
pathy can talk with a grave face, and fancy all the 
while, poor dear old dotard, that she is giving utter- 
ance to earth-shaking oracles > 

It is not often our opponents venture upon the 
perilous field of argument. Abuse is easier and safer, 
and they generally stick to it. When they do pre- 
tend to argue, they invariably make liberal use of 
that kind of sophism technically called ignoratio 
elenchi, which means the trick of falsifying your ad- 
versary's case, imputing to him doctrines he never 
professed, and claiming the honours of victory when 
you have demolished your own flimsy fabrication. 
** Hephaistes”’ deals largely in this sort of false logic. 
Perhaps he cannot help it. For my part, I can easily 
forgive a man for misrepresenting my meaning who 
does not know his own, or cannot express it in- 
telligibly, not to say grammatically. 

1, ** Hephaistes’’ says that homeopathy “ denies 
all the established laws of physics and chemistry.” 
That is not true: it admits them all. 

2, He says, ‘it asserts that matter of a certain 
kind, and almost of every kind, increases in power 
as it decreases in bulk.”” Thatisnottrue. Hom«o- 
pathy makes no such assertion. Moreover its 
axioms are expressed with philosophical precision, 
and not in such slipslop as ‘* Hephaistes”’ writes. 
** We know the contrary,” hecontinues. ‘ We know 
that the greater the quantity’’ (before it was bulk) 
**the greater the power, and in exact proportion.” 
The electrical power of a body, if that means its 
capacity for receiving and giving off free electricity, 
varies as its surface, and not as its quantity. 
** Matter,” he says, ‘acts physically in proportion 
to its quantity.” Electric matter does not act in 
proportion to its quantity alone; but in a ratio com- 
pounded of its quantity and its intensity. 

3. He says homeeopathists assert that “ minute- 
ness gives power.” That is not true. No such 
ambiguous proposition is contained in the homeo- 

athic creed, What does he mean by power? 

ower is a relative term, and among the things it 
relates to is some effect or other to be produced. 
Minuteness will not give to a bar of steel the crush- 
ing power of a sledge hammer; but the minuteness 
of a couching needle’s point is one of the elements of 
its power of penetrating the coats of the eye without 
going or contusing them. The true artist eco- 
nomises power; the bungler (i.e., the allopathist) 
uses it in pernicious excess. The homeopathist 
diminishes the doses of his medicines down to a 
point short of that at which their curative power 
ceases ; but far beyond that at which their power of 
injuring the patient vanishes. He finds by hourly 
experience, independently of all speculative reason- 
ing, that in the process of diminishing the dose the 
latter limit is attained much sooner than the former. 
He finds, too, by hourly experience that whilst the 
diminution of his doses thus increases their curative 
power relatively, their comminution increases that 
power positively—that it dynamizes them (not dyna- 
matizes, as ‘‘ Hephaistes’’ writes. Plain English Mr. 
Smith might be excused for such a solecism; but 
Smith sublimated into ‘ Hephaistes’’ ought to be 
better up in his Greek). He, therefore, lays it 
down as an axiom that the diminution and commi- 
nution of specific medicines (for none other are 
hommopathic) within limits not yet practically de- 
termined, do greatly increase their curative power. 

4. Hephaistessays that we homaopathists ‘use small 
quantities, but of the most powerful medicines, as much 
of them as the faculty dare to do... . such powerful 
medicines that small quantities are alone possible.”’ 
That is untrue, flagrantly untrue, both in spirit and 
in the letter, If it were true, his case would fall to 











the ground by his own showing; for the gravamen of 
his indictment against us is that our doses are million- 
fold smaller than those which allopathists prescribe. 
It is true, but not in the sense in which he puts it, 
that we use most powerful medicines. All our 
medicines are in our hands most “ehage or to cure, 
because we know how to apply them rightly, but 
many of them consist of substances disdained by the 
old school as feeble or totally inert. What does that 
school know of the natural magic latent in an oyster 
shell, in the point of a blacklead pencil, or in a bit of 
burnt beefsteak? Du reste, your readers will not 
have failed to notice the supergenteel air of this 


writer in the arbitrary and exclusive use he makes of | 


the denomination “ the faculty.” I amafraid I must 
set this down as rather snobbish. 

5. He commends the dietary of the homeopathists, 
but says “‘ they attribute its effects totheir medicines.” 
That is not true. Their well-attested success in 
rapidly subduing the most violent acute diseases, in 
relieving strangulated hernia without the fearful and 
uncertain aid of the knife, in the medical treatment 
of lying-in women, of infants at the breast, and of 
domestic animals, can by no possibility be due to the 
effects of diet. 

6. Lastly, he denounces homeopathy as a spurious 
science, ‘* which has avowedly a mere theory for its 
foundation, not yet supported by facts, but contra- 
dicting known facts.’ And that is not true. 
Homeopathists make no such avowal, On the con- 
trary, they hold that no man who had fairly studied 


His chains are broken; the blood-drops of asone 
stand upon his brow no more ;— Ps of agony 


‘* And he is Freedom’s now, and Fame’s 
One of the few immortal names, i 
That were not born to die.” 


Again T entreat you to publish the particulars of 
Bakdnin’s martyrdom (one of a multitude of mart rs 
that the democracy of Europe may know, tressure's ) 
and avenge. P, 

Not many years ago we were visited by the ki 
Prussia, af i a Sane, and the ovareed ae 
Would to God they would repeat their visit ! Some 
signal lessons are needed to strike terror to the souls 
of these royal murderers. O thou redressor of the 
wronged, thou consoler of the afflicted, thou terror to 
tyrants, Nemesis named, hasten thy conquering foot. 
steps, make bare thy red right hand! 

G. Jurian Harney, 


Commercial Wtoirg, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCER 
Saturpay, 





| reached 983 §. 


the history of their science, could fail to see in it a | 


most beautiful example of the inductive method of 
philosophy. ‘The misfortune is that our opponents 
will not engage in that study. In the true spirit of 
allopathists, whose practice is founded on 4 priori 
reasoning, they try homeopathy, not by the test of 
experiment, but by that of their own preconceived 
opinions. 

So much, Sir, for what homeopathy is not; if your 
allopathic readers desire to know what it is, they will 
find plenty of competent persons among my profes- 
sional brethren always ready to afford them that 
information. If the allopathists are so well assured 


of the truth of their doctrines as they tell us they are, | 


and so sincere in their pity for our deluded followers, 
why do they not meet us ina full and public discussion, 
and expose, if they can, the hollowness of our preten- 
sions? 
attempt, shall have the opportunity afforded them if 
they will communicate their wishes to, 
Your obedient servant, 
Watter K. Ketry, M.B. 


November 5, 1851. 

Str,—Thanks to you for devoting the space you 
have tothis subject. I sayso because “ Video”’ who 
calls it humbug, and thinks he argues when he calls 
names, has given you a specimen of Allopathic rebuke 
forgetting to reason. 

Allopathists think they cure when they torture ; | 
that they strengthen by weakening, and set men up | 
by bleeding and drastics. 

“Video ’’ tells us that Liebig says homeopathy is | 
humbug ; he wishes us to infer that allopathists should | 
leech, bleed, and purge us, and that when we see our | 
infant children restored to us by mild and gentle 
means, we should believe they are cured by the force | 
of imagination ! 

If we were to believe this, should we or ‘* Video” 
be entitled to the name of * Johnny Green?’ Iam 
sorry he is so unripe as to think that he can make 
drastics go down by scolding those who won't gulp 
them. Poor Video! he can’t see that if imagination 
can cure us we need conjurors and not allopathists. 

Epwarp Sgarcu, 





BAKUNIN, THE RUSSIAN MARTYR. 
Mauchline, Ayrshire, November 1], 1851. 

Sir,—I have read with painful emotion the notice 
in your paper of the execution of John Bakdnin, the 
glorious Russian Republican. I pray you to obtain 
and publish in your paper the date, that it may be 
remembered, and the particulars, that they may be 
borne in mind, of the hero’s martyrdom, 

My heart is wrung with grief. Once, and once 
only, and but for a few moments, I met BakGnin. 
It was at the office of the Iéforme, in Paris, a few 
days after the February revolution, It was evening, 
and seeing him but for a few moments, by a not very 
brilliant gaslight, my recollection of him is too 
imperfect to enable me to minutely describe his 
person. I remember, however, that he lett upon my 
mind the impression of being one of the noblest- 
looking beings (he was very tall) my eyes ever saw. 

The Demokrata, and the National have reminded 
Europe how he combated with tongue, and pen, and 
sword, for liberty and universal justice. On the 
barricades of Dresden he was the bravest of the brave. 
Vanquished bythe homicidal mercenaries of that pair 
of liberal scoundrels, the kings of Saxony and Prus- 
sia, he was dragged from dungeon to dungeon, and 
transferred from king to kaiser, and from kaiser to 
autocrat, until, after suffering tortures which, in all 
probability, will be found on inquiry, to have equalled 
those inflicted on Konarski, Bakinin found relief 
from his sufferings at the hand of the executioner, 





Any of them who are willing to make the | 


Consols gradually rose early in the week. On Monday 
they were quoted at 98} §; and by Thursda they had 
The closing prices yesterday were— 
Consols, 98} 8, a decline of one eighth. 

It is reported by the sagacious, that we are about to 
witness a mining mania, owing to the plethora of capital 
in the City. Remember railways in ’45. 

The fluctuations of the week have been, Consols 
98§ 4; Bank Stock, 214 to 215; Exchequer Bills, 62s. to 
55s. premium. 

Foreign Stocks were yesterday officially quoted at the 
following prices:—Mexican, 244 and §; Portuguese 
Four per Cents., 333; Russian Four-and-a-Half per 


| Cents., 102]; Sardinian Five per Cents., 824; the Scrip, 


3} discount; Spanish Five per Cents., for money, 20; 
for the account, 204; Passive, 5; Spanish Three per 


| Cents., for money, 39; for the account, 393; Venezuela, 





| Austrian 5 per Cents. 


36; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents., 59; and the 
Four per Cent. Certificates, 904 and §. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 











Satur. | Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid, 
Bank Stock....{ —— | 214 | 214 2g —|— 
3 per Ct. Red. 973 978 | 97) 972 97§ 97, 
3 p.C.Con.Ans.| 97] os 98 983 3 98 
3 p.C. An.1726.) —— | —— — | ;—|— 
3p.Ct.Con.,Ac.| 98 98} | 98 93 988 9 
3} p. Cent. An. 983 oat } 983 98} 98} os 
New SperCts, | oe, [| —— | —— | —  — | — 
Long Ans.,1860.) —— 7 6) 7 | 7 6 
Ind.St.10sp.ct.) —— | 264 | —— | 2644 | 264) | — 
Ditto Bonds ..| 59 p| 59 p|, 6p) 59p 59p 








‘ 6 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.) 51 p| 55p] 57p| 55p| 55p! 6 
Ditto, 51s ..| 54 p | 55 p! Sip! Sp. S5p| M 
Ditto, Smai | 51 p | 55 p!| St p Sip Sop! 


wvcCs 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday 
Evening.) 

Mexican 5 per Ct. Ace. a 
— —— Small.. - 6 
Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Peruvian 44 per Cents. 87] 
Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
4 per Cts. 33] 
—— — Annuities — 
Russian, 1822, 4) p.Cta 102] 
Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts, 20¢ 
—— Passive oe 5 
— Deferred = 


Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 883 
Buenos Ayres 6p. Cts. 44 
Chilian 6 per Cents... 1014 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 1014 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 59 
4per Cents... 90) 
FEeuador Bonds 7" 3 
French 5 p.C.An.at Paris 90.70 
-3p.Cts., July11, 56.10 











CORN EXCHANGE, 
Mark-Lang, Friday, November 14.—The supplies 0 
grain during the week have been moderate, and prices 
are firmly maintained. 


Arrivals from November 10 to November 14. 











English. Irish. Foreign 
Wheat .. o- 2170 — 280 
Barley .. e- 3130 — 4570 
Oats.. oo oc 320 8330 6490 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, Nov. 14. 

Wheat, R. New 33s. to 35s. Maple ...... 30s. to 32s, 
Fine ........ 35 — 37 White ...... 27 —%8 
| eee 36 38 Boilers ....++ 30 — 82 
White ...... 36 — 38 Beans, Ticks. .. 28 — 30 
BE: acimsene 38 — 40 ee 30 — 82 
Superior New 40 — 44 Indian Corn.... 27 —2%9 

errs a Oats, Feed .... 16 — 17 

Barley ........ 23 — 24 Fine .... 17 — 18 

Malting Ses my Poland ...... 19 — 20 

Malt, Ord....... 48 — 52 Fine .... 20 —2l 

Fine ........ 52 — 56 Potato ..coee 17 —19 

Peas, Hog...... 28 — 30 Fine 19 — 20 
FLOUR 

Townemade ..cccccccccccccccccccesccces per sack 37s. to 408 

Seconds .occcsccccccsccccccccccccccscvcvccsssees 35 — 38 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ..... obeee, 00neete 33 — 36 

Norfotk and Stockton ......cccccccccccececccceees 31 — 34 

AWOACER ccccccecsicccs okwnoit per barrel 19 — 2 
Canadian ......c0ce ceccsccccccecs covcsecece 19 — 2 


lar 
Wheaten Bread, 64d. the 4lb. loaf. Households, 54d. 





GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 
WEEK ENDING Nov. 8. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
Wheat crccccccee -. 368, 1d. ~~ abs Sadbboaees +» 25s. 
Barle ° ANB .c.cccccee cece 
Oata poirortee TS ae 








2ea | 


TF 


ee a ee ee ee rT es hk 1 ee eee a) 











Nov. 15, 1851.} 


ed Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. 
SOs. Id. | Rye ....ccccceccreee Dds 4 

Beans wecccccsseeess28 2 
BEES ovvces asia 27 3 








4 
seewe 


Glib sccccsecsccveese 17 4 





AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
ages ~ a made in the week ending the llth day of 
November, 1851, is 2lgs. 9d. per ewt. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LREADENHALL.* 





SM°THFIELD,* 


. 
2 





Pork seereceesercrers 4 
* To sink the offal, per 8b. 





Monday. 
5282 





Tuesday, November 11. 

Banxrorts.—G. Cueeraam and G. W. GILL, of Strood and 
Fin-bury, Kent, shipwrights, to surrender November 18, De- 
cember 22 ; official assignee, Mr, Bell, Coleman-street-buildings ; 
solicitors, Messrs. Crosby and Compton, Church-court, Old 
Jewry; and Mr. J. T. Hoyle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—F. SELFR, 
Sheerness, watchmaker, November 15, December 20; official as- 
signee, Mr. W. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basinghall-street ; 
solicitors, Mr. H. H. Beckitt, South-square, Gray’s-inn; and 
Mr. J. Ward, Sheerness—W. Turner, Gravesend, butcher, No- 
yember 21, December 16, official assignee, Mr. J. F. Groom, 
Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street ; solicitors, Messrs. Fearon and 
Clabon, Great George-street, Westminster—J. Kwiaur, senior, 
and J. KNIGHT, junior, Walham-green, Middlesex, butchers, 
November 25, December 18; official assignee, Mr. J. F. Groom, 
Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street; solicitors, Messrs. Jenkinson, 
Sweeting, and Jenkinson, Lombard-street-—W. Hotmgs, Cro- 
bers-cottages, Bedford-street, Poplar, builder, November 25, 
December 18; official assignee, Mr. E. Edwards, Sambrook- 
court; solicitors, Messrs. E.and G. Hilleary, Fenchurch-street— 
¢ Wneever, St. Martin’s-lane, woollendraper, November 25, 
January 1; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street ; 
@licitors, Messrs. J. and J. H. Linklater, Sise-lane, Bucklersbury 
—D. MacLeop (late of Tirhoot, Bengal), a prisoner in the Queen’s 
Bench Prison, November 18, January 1; ofcial assignee, Mr. 
H. H. Cannan, Aldermanbury; solicitor, Mr. J. Dangerfield, 
Oraven-street, Charing-cross—J. Licurietp jun., Birmingham, 

rk butcher, November 20, December 17; official assignee, 
fir. R. Valpy, Birmingham ; solicitor, Mr. A. Harrison, Birming- 
bam—D. H. Watpkon, Birmingham, grocer, November 22, 
December 13; official assignee, Mr. J. Christie, Birmingham ; 
solicitor, Mr. B. Cheshire, jun., Birmingham—J, WiLLMore, 
Leicester, woollen draper, November 21, December 19; official 
msignee, Mr. T. Wittleston, Nottingham; solicitors, Messrs, 
Barr and Nelson, Leeds; and Mr. Suckling, Birmingham— 
H. THomrson, Belper, Derbyshi draper, November 21, 
December 19; official! assignee, Mr. T. Bituleston, Nottingham ; 
solicitor, Mr. T. Ingle, Belper—J. J. NiciwoLas, Newpor 
Monmouthshire, timber merchant, November 25, December 2 
official a-signee, Mr. E. M. Miller, Bristol; tors, Messrs. 
Tilson and Co., Cole:wan-street; and Mes Abbott and 
Lucas, Bristol—E. ANpkews, Iwerne { y, Dorsetshire, 
farmer, November 25, December 17; solicitors, Mesere. Chitty 
and Swyer, Shaftesbury; and Mr. StogJon, Exeter; official 
assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter -M. Rusuwortu, Huddersfield, 
milimer, November 25, December 16; solicitor, Mr, Nixon, 
Leeds : official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds— G. Brean, Waketield, 
finkeeper, November 25, December 16; solicitor, Mr. West, 
Gresham-street, London; and Messrs. Barr and Nelson, Leeds ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. Jounson, Liverpool, and 
Seacombe, Cheshire, grocer, November 24, December 16; soli- 
Gitors, Messrs. Evaus and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Morgan, Liverpool—E. T. Legmine, Manchester, hosier, No- 
vember 24, December 22; solicitors, Messrs. Reed, Langford, 
aid Marsden, Friday-street, London; and Messrs. Sale, Wor- 
thington, and Shipman, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, 
Manchester—J. Roperts, Rhyl, Flintshire, innkeeper, November 
21, December 18; solicitors, Mesers. Evans and Son, Liverpool; 
Official assignee, Mr, Bird, Liverpool. 
























Friday, November 14, 
Bankrurrcy ANNULLED.— H. Lewin, 
Northamptonshire, draper 
Banknurts.—-R. Brown, Gravel-lane, Southwark, and St. 
Mary-at-Hill, basket-maker, to surrender November 20, Decem- 
r 22; solicit.r, Mr. Holmer, Bridge-street, Southwark ; official 
assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings—T. BUCKLAND, 
Qneenhithe, wine-merchant, November 24, December 22; soli- 
citors, Wilde, Rees, Humphry, and Wilde, College-hill; official 
assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall-street-—G. Cook, Tottenham- 
court-road, furniture dealer, November 20, January 1; solicitor, 
Mr. Nind, Clement’s-lane, Lombard-street ; official assignee, 
Mr, Jotinson, Basinghall-street — J. Bate, New Windsor, 
builder, November 25, January 2; solicitor, Mr. Wilson, Godli- 
Man-street, Doctors’-commons ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Basingha\l-street—W. LANCEFIELD, Camberwell, butcher, No- 
Vember 28, December 23; solicitor, Mr. Smith, Barnard’s-inn ; 
Official assiznee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard--treet— 
H. Snutriewortn, Saffron Walden, ironmonger, November 28, 
December 23 ; solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe, Field, Jackson, and 
Newbould, Bedford-row; and Messrs. Thurgood, Saffron 
Walden ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street—M T. S. Weusn, Romford, linendraper, 
November 25, December 23; solicitors, Messrs. Ashurst and Son, 
Old Jewry; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street—l). Hopes, Addington-place, Camberwell, 
ébach builder, November 25, December <3; solicitors, Messrs. 
Wire and Child, St. Swithin’siane; official assignee, Mr. Graham— 
- Lasterr, Ash next Sandwich, hay dealer, November 22, 
January 0; solicitor, Mr. Mourilyan, Verulam-buildings, 
Gray’s-inn, and Mr. Lee, Sandwich; official assignee, Mr, 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street—N. D'Arcy, Pall-mall East, hotel 
keeper, November 22, December 27; solicitors, Messrs. Rogers, 
Manchester-buildings, Westminster; official assignee, Mr. 
Nicholson, Basinghall-street-—T. B. Brown, Handsworth, Staf- 
fordshire, blister manufacturer, November 29, December 22; 
SsOlicitors, Messrs. Coldicott andCanning, Dudley, aid Mr. Hodg- 
son, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Bittieston, Birmingham— 
AsuTON, Kingston-upon-Hull, woollendraper, December 3 
and 31; solicitors, Messrs, Shackles and Son, Hull; official as- 
signee, Mr. Carrick, Hull—P. Jones, Liangattock, Monmouth- 
shire, shareholder in the Monmouthshire and Glamorganshire 
nking Company, November 26, December 31; solicitors, 
Messrs. Blount and Davis, Usk, and Mr. Bevan, Bristol ; official 
assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol—J. Cainns, Newport, Moa- 
Mouthshire, banker, December 1 and 29; solicitor, Mr, Bevan, 
ristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol—D. E, Monizs, 
Liverpool, broker, December 4 and 19; solicitors, Messrs, Whit- 
ley, Liverpool; official assiguee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool.; 


Wellingborough, 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
M JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF 
& 
J THE LAST WEEK BUT TWO. 
First Appearance of Messieurs DELOFFRE and PILET. 
First A ce of Mons. FRELON, 
First Night of “DON GIOVANNI,” 
M. JULLIEN has the gratification to state that he has be- 
come the purchaser of several of the Instruments to which were 


CONCERTS. 
First Time of “ BLOOMER QUADRILLE.” 
Seventh Appearance of Signor BOTTESINI. 
awarded the Council Medal, at the Great Exhibition, among 


| which are:—The Violin manufactured by M. Viullaume, of 


| Paris—several of M. Sax’s Wind Instruments—and also the 


| Grand Piano-forte of the Messrs. Erard ; this latter Instrument 





will be exhibited every evening, and will be performed upon by 
the celebrated Pianiste, Mons. BILLET. 


PROGRAMME FOR MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 17. 1851. 


Part 1. , 
Overture ..‘* Der Freischutz (First Time this Sea- 


founded 
Melodies 


on American and English 


Jullien. 





Symphony... ‘* The Power of Sound” Spohr. 
Song........ Miss DOLBY, “ Ah quel Giorno,” from 

the Opera “ Semiramide.” (First Time 

at M. Jullien’s Concerts) .......... -. Rossini. 
Valse ......“ La Prima Donna,” composed for the 


Court Balls (1851), and performed at 

Buckingham Palace ........ secccceess Jullien. 
Solo, Contro-basso, Sig. BOTTESINI, “ Le Carnaval 

de Venise,” originally composed by Sig. 

Paganini for the Violin, but performed 

by Sig. Bottesini on the Contra-basso.. Pa 
Quadrille ....‘* Great Exhibition.” 


Part II, 

Opera...... Grand Selection and Fantasia, from Mo- 
zart’s Chef-d’euvre, ** Don Giovanni,” 
arranged expressly by M. Jullien. The 
Solos by M. Lavigne, M. BAUMANN, 
M. Prospere, Mr, Trust, and Herr 


nini. 
ecccccceccccccses SUMIORs 


KENIG « ...0-. eeeee dp sce edesccsssce. Mozart. 
Solo........Mons FRELON, on Mons. Alexandre’s 
new Instrument the Melodium Donizetti. 





Polka......‘* Polka des Poignards” ..... gunctichas AUD, 
Song ......Miss DOLBY, “ The Flowers are sleeping” Baker. 
Duo.. ...... Violin and Violoncello, without Accom- 
paniment, M. DELOFFRE, and M. 
PILET (First Time) ...... ..s000.--. Deloffre. 
PAIR og 000s PRR naiecicncs.0600040eese0eedce. SIE 
SEAMED ccaccc’” SEO OTIOE “aé.ntascesenee ~ «ee. Jullien. 
Commence at Eight, terminate at Eleven. 
Prices of Admission :—Promenade, Boxes, and Galleries, One 
Shilling; Drees Circle, 2s. 6d, 
GRAND BAL MASQUE. 
M. Jullien’s Annual Grand Bal Masque will take place on 
FRIDAY, the 12th ot December. 





*NAMELLED DAGUERREOTYPES, by 

4 Mr. BEARD, 8, KING WILLIAM-STREET, CITY ; 
34, PARLIAMENT-STREET; and the ROYAL § 
TECHNIC INSTITUTION, REGENT-STREEL; alsv 3), 
CHURCH-STREET, LIVERPOUL, 

Mr. R. BEARD has recently introdueed an impertant improve- 
ment, by which his Daguerreotype Miniatures are enamelled, 
and thereby secured from that susceptibility to tarnish and 


| become obseured, which all others are liable t»; the colours 


| 





also attain the brillixncy, depth of tone, and permanency ofan 
oil painting. 


( {REAT WESTERN and FOREST of DEAN 
COAL COMPANY. 
Capital, £25,000. 

In 25,000 Shares, of £1 per Share, paid-up. 
Provisionally registered pursuant to the 7th and 8th Vic., 
cap. 110. 

Temporary Office— No. 3, Bridge-street, Westminster, 
TRUSTEES. 

Colonel Salwey, M.P., Egham-park, Surrey. 

James Harmer, Esq., Ingress-park, Greenhithe, Kent. 
BROKERS. 

Messrs. Lind and Rickard, No. 3, Bank-chambers, Lothbury. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Coombe and Nickoll, No. 3, Bridge-street, Westminster. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of working 
some of the most valuable property in the Forest of Dean. The 
well known capabilities of the coal fields in this district have 
long been known and partially worked. 

The recent opening of the South Wales Railway, which skirts 
the Forest of Dean, will give this Company great advantages in 
supplying not only the entire district iv connection with the 
South Wales Railway and the Great Western Railway, but in 
the great metropolis itself. 

Applications for the remaining Shares to be made,in the nsual 
form, to the Brokers, as above, and the Se-retary, at the Office of 
the Company. By order o! the Directors, 

HENRY CAPPER, Secretary. 

November 3, 1851. 


Hk SHEFFIELD FREE PRESS, 
published every Saturday Morning, price 4}., is now 
acknowledged to be the leading organ of a vast manufacturing 
district, including the populous towns of Sheffield, Kotheram, 
Barnsley, and Worksop, and containing a population of about 
250,000. It is attached to no sect or party, the great and dis- 
tinguishing feature being a thorough and determin: d opposition 
to Centralization, and an unflinching and persevering advocacy 
of the great principle of Local Self-Government. The speeches 
of the great Magyar chief, Kossuth, will draw increased attention 
to this vital subject. he 

The other important principles of the paper are :—Abolition 
of the Excise and Standing Army; Monetary Reform, based on 
the Principle of a Self-Regulating Currency; the Gradual and 
Final Extinction of the National Debt; Direct Legislation, as 
developed by Rittinghausen ; the FEnufranchisement of Woman; 
Parliamentary Keform, founded on the People’s Charter, &c. 

The unprecedented success which has attended the journal 
since its establishment at the commencement of the present year, 
and its cireulation being amongst tle active, intelligent, thought- 
ful, and earnest classes, render it the best medium for solicitors, 
auctioneers, insurance offices, authors, publishers, and 
advertisers in general, to make their announcements public in 
the south of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Chas. Mitchell, in the last edition of the Newspaper Press 
Directory, thus notices the Free Press :—* It is cleverly con- 
ducted; the reviews o' new books are ably and impurtially 
written ; and there are copious details of the foreigu, home, and 
colonial news of the week.” ’ 
Free Press Office; Exchange-gateway, Sheiiield, November, 1851. 
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ue LECTURE ON THE WERK. 

To-morrow (Sunday) Evening, Mr. THORNTON HUNT 
will deliver the second LECTURE of the series, in the Theatre of 
the Western Literary Institution, 47, Leicester-square. Tocom- 
mence at Seven precisely. Admission, ls. ; reserved seats, 2s. 6d. ; 
and (to facilitate the attendance of the Working Classes), a 
large number of comfortable seats at 3d. 


K OssuTH DEMONSTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

AGENERAL MEETING of the above Committee will be held 
at 10, Wellington-street, Strand, on TUESDAY Evening next, 
November 19, i851, for the purpose of receiving a statement of 
the Income and Expenditure, and to consider the future pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

THORNTON HUNT, Chairman. 
JOHN PETTIE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION. — 

Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P., President. 

Jobin Williams, M.P., Treasurer. 

The OFFICES are REMOVED from 11, Poultry, to 4l, 
Charing-cross. Members are enrolled, and subscriptions re- 
ceived daily, from Nine to Seven, 

By order, Z. HUBBERSTY, Secretary. 
ONDON to DUBLIN (vid Holyhead) in 
THIRTEEN HOURS and a HALF. 

Three communications daily on week days ; two on Sundays. 
Sea passage, Four Hours anda Half. First class, £3; second, 
£2. Return tickets (available for a fortnight), first class, £4, i0s. 
second, £3. Children under twelve half-price. 

For full particulars of the booking-through system between 
England and Ireland, see “* Bradshaw’s Guile,” page 122; 
we Walsh's Irish Guide,” page 20; “ Fisher's irish “Guide; 
page 2. 


Q TEA M TO INDIA, CHINA, &ec— 
KO Particulars of the regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
and of the adJitional lines of communication, now established 
by the Penin-ular an’! Oriental Steam Navigation Company with 
the East, &c. The Company book passengers, and receive goods 
and parcels as heretofore for CEYLON, MADKAS, CAL- 
CUTTA, PENANG, SINGAPORE, and HONG KONG, by 
their steamers, starting from SOUTHAMPTON on the 20th of 
every month, and from SUEZ on or about the 10th of the month. 

The next extra Steamer will be despatched from Southampton 
for Alexandria on the 3rd of April next, in combination with an 
extra Steamer, to leave Calcutta on or about March20. Paseen- 
gers may be booked, and goods and parcels forwarded, by these 
extra steamers to or from SOUTHAMPTON, ALEXANDRIA, 
ADEN, CEYLON, MADRAS, and CALCUTTA, 

BOM BAY.—The Company will likewise despatch from Bombay, 
about the 17th of December and 17th of February next, a first- 
class Steam-ship for Aden, to meet there the Company’s ships 
between Calcutta and Suez, in connection with their Mediterra- 
pean Steamers leaving Alexandria about the 6th of January and 
6th of March, affording direct conveyance for passengers, par- 
cels, and goods from BOMBAY to Southampton. Passengers, 
parcels, aud goods for BOMBAY and WESTERN INDIA willalso 
be conveyed throughout in the Mail Steamers leaving Southampe- 
ton cn the 20th of December and the 20th of February next, ant 
the corresponding vessels from Suez to Aden, at which latt 1 port 
a Steam-ship of the Company will be in waiting to embark and 
convey thei to Bombay. 

Passengers for Bombay can also proceed by this Company's 
Steamers of (ue 29ch of the month to Malta, thence to Alexandria 
by her Majesty’s steamers, and from Suez by the Honourable 
East India Compatiy’s steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—MALTA—On the 20th and 29th of 
every month. Constantinople—On the 29th of the moth, 
Alexandria—On the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORIUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
aud Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

N.B. Steam-ships of the Company now ply direct between 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong, and between Hong 
Kong and Shanghae, 

For further information and tariffsof the Company's recently 
revised and reduced rates of passage-money and freight, and for 
plans of the vessels, and to secure passages, &c., apply at the 
Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall-street, London, and Oriental- 
place, Southampton, 


Cocoa is a nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this nut has one 
advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of diet, more particularly if, by 
mechanical! or other means, the farinaceous substance can be so 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the other from separating. Such a union is presented in the 
Cocoa prepared by JAMES EPPS; and thus, while the delight- 
ful flavour, in part dependent upon the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation will agree with the most delicate stomach, 

JA\IES EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, 112, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, and 82, Old Broad-street, City, Lendon 


PPLICATIONS OF GUTTA PERCHA,— 
DOMESTIC, &e —Soles for Poots and Shves, Lining 

for Cisterns, &e, Picture Frames, Look:ng-glass Frames, 
Ornamental Mouldings, Bowls, Drinking Cups, Jars, Soap 
Dishes, Vases, Ornamental Ink-stands, Noiseless Curtain Rings, 


























| Card, Fruct, Pin, and Pen Trays, Tooth-brash Trays, Shaving- 


brush Trays, Window-blind Cord, Clothes’ Line, Drain and 
Soil Pipes, Tubing for Watering Gardevs, &c., Lining for 
Bonnets, Watch Stands, Shells, and Lighter Stands. sUk- 
GIC\L—Splints, Thin Sheet for Bandages, Stethoscopes, Bar 
Trumpets. Bed Straps, and Bedpans for Invalids. CHEMICAL, 
—Carboys, Vessels for Acids, &c., Siphons, Tubing forconveying 
Oils, Acids, Alkalis, &c., Flasks, Bottles, Lining tor Tanks ahd 
Funnels. MANUFACTURING—Buckets, Mill Bande, Pump 
Buckets, Felt Edging, Bosses, Shuttle Beds, Washers, Round 
Bands and Cyrd, Breasts for Water-Wheels. FOR OFFICES, 
&ec.—Wafer Holders, Ink-stands, Ink-cups, Pen Trays, Cash 
Sowls, Washing Basins, &c., Tubes for Conveying Messages, 
Canvas for covering Books, &c., and Plan Cases. AGKI- 
CULTURAL — Tubing for Liquid Manure, Lining for 
Mauure Tanks, Traces, and Whips. ELECTRICAL &e+— 
Covering for Electric Telegraph Wire, Insulating Stools, Battery 
Celle, and Fieetrotype Moulds. ORNAMENTAL—Medallions, 
Brackets, Corvices, Mouldings in imitation of Carved Oak, 
Rosewood, &c., and Picture Frames. USESON SHIPBOARD=~ 
Life Buoys, Buckets, Pump Buckets, Hand Speaking Trumpets, 
Drinking Cups, Waterproof Canvas, Life Boat Cells, Tuties for 
Pumping Waterfrom the Hold to the Deck, Round and Twisted 
Cords, Lining for Boxes MISCELLANEOUS—suetion Pipes 
for Fire tnzines, Buckets, Communion Trays, Tubing for Veu- 
tilation, Hearing Apparatus for Deaf Persons, Balls, Police 
Staves, Life Presorvers, Railway Conversation Tubes 
Caps, Thread, &e,, Official Seals, &c., Powder Flaske, &« 
The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf-road,Cis- 
road, 
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The Aeaver. 





[Sarurpay, 





OFFICE FOR PATENTS, BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN, and REGISTRATION of DESIGNS,—Con- 

ducted by Mr. J. G. WILSON, C. E., 18, Great George-street 

(opposite the Abbey), Westminster, 

business connected vee o Patents ——— daily. Inventors 

assisted in ascertaining novelty of their Inven 

Capital when required. Office hours, Ten to Four o’Olock. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. — 

The public are admitted, without charge, to the British 
Museum, National , East India Company’s Museum, 
London ietonery Society’s Museum, and to the Splendid Ex- 
hibition of Art and Industry, on view from 8 in the morning till 
8 at night, at Benetfink and Company’s Emporium for Furnish- 
ing Trsamongery. 89 and 90, Cheapside, London. The splendid 
stock comprises every variety of Electro-plated Wares, Chande- 
liers, Lamps, Tea-urns, Tea-trays, Cutlery, Iron Bedsteads, 
Baths, Stoves, Fire-irons; in short, every requisite either for 
the Mansion or the Cottage. 

At this establishment you cannot be deceived, because every 
article is marked in plain figures, and at such prices as can be 
offered only by ahouse whose s sales are so enormous as to 
enable them to sell the best articles at 10 or 15 per cent. less than 
any other house in the kingdom. That we can furnish a man- 





METROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSORANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samuel Driver, Esq. Thomas Littledale, Esq. 

John Griffith Frith, Esq. Edward Lomax, Esq. 

Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. Samuel Miller, Esq. 

John Palk Griffin, Esq. Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 

Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 

of profits divided amongst the assured.— Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FERGUSON CAMROUX, Manager. 


TRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Loans granted on personal and other securities. 

Detailed Prospectuses, containing the names and addresses of 
nearly seven hundred shareholders, rates of prewwium, an expla- 
nation of the system now originated, together with useful infor- 
mation and statistics respecting Life Assurance, may be had 
on application at the offices. 

Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 








sion, is demonstrated by the continued meee of the nobility 
and gentry; and to prove that we can also suit the and 
judicious economy of those moving in a more humble sphere, 
we are enabled actually to furnish an ht-roomed house for 
£5, and the articles, too, of the best quality and workmanship. 
This may appear incredible ; but as we are the largest buyers 
of iron goods, to say nothing of those of our own manufacture, 
in London, we cen do it, and subjoin a list of the requisites :-— 
1 Hall-lamp ee ee ee ee os oe 010 





6 
1 Umbrella-stand .. oe os ee oe ee 046 
1 Bronzed Dining-room Fender and Standards - O05 6 
1 Set of Polished Steel Fire-irons .. .. - O03 6 
1 Brass Toast-staud a cou we ee ae 
1 Fire-guard oe) ime oe fet «i eo. O16 
1 Bronzed and Polished Steel Scroll Fender - O08 6 
1 Set Polished Steel Fire-irons, Bright Pan +o 05 6 
1 Ornamented Japanned Scuttle and Scoop - 046 
1 Best Bed-room Fender and Polished Steel Fire- 
irons .. me we én ~ -« w« Fs 
2 Bed-room Fenders, and 2 Sets of Fire-irons os 076 
Set of Four Block-tin Dish Covers os - Oll 6 
1 Bread- grater, 6d.,Tin Candlestick,9d. .. .. O 1 3 
1 Teakettle, 2s. 6d., 1 Gridiron, Is. ee ee 03 6 
1 Frying-pan, ls., 1 Meat-chopper, ls.6d. .. . O86 
1 Coffeepot. Is., 1 Colander, Is. — ee ae RSG 
1 Dust-pan, 6d., | Fish-kettle, 4s. ee os ee 04.6 
1 Fish-slice, 6d., 1 Flour-box, 8d. oe ee ee 0132 
1 Pepper-box oe * os oe ee . OO4 
3 Tinned Iron Saucepans es oe a ee 050 
1 Oval Boiling-pot, 3s. 8d., 1 Set of Skewers,4d. .. 0 4 0 
3 Spoons, 9d., Tea-pot and Tray, 3s, eo -. O89 
Toasting-fork .. 1. ee i ae in, OS 
£5 0 0 


Notz.—Any one or more of the articles may be selected at the 
above prices. And all orders for £5 and upwards will be for- 
warded free to any part of the kingdom. Note, therefore, the 
address. BENETFINK and Co., 89 and 90, Cheapside, London ; 
and if you are about to furnish, and want to buy economically 
and tastefully visit this establishment. 


CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
INSTITUTED UNDER TRUST, TO COUNTERACT THE 

SYSTEM OF ADULTERATION AND FRAUD NOW 

PREVAILING IN THE TRADE, AND TO PROMOTE THE 

PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Trustees—Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. (Founder of the Insti- 

tution); and Thomas Hughes, Esq. (one of the Contributors), 
Compercial Firm—Lechevalier, Woodin, Jones, and Co. 

Central Establishment—76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq, London. 
Branch Establishments—35, Great Marylebone-street, Portland- 
place, London; and 13, Swan-street, Manchester. 

The agency is instituted for a period of 100 years. 

Its objects are to counteract the system of adulteration and 
fraud now prevailing in the trade; to deal as agents for the 
consumers in purchasing the articles for their consumption, and 
for the producers in selling their produce; to promote the 
progress of the primciple of Associxtion; to find employment for 
cobperative associations by the collection of orders to be exe- 
cuted under especial guarantee to the customers. 

A commercial firm, a ting under the permanent control of 
trustees, has been found the safer and more acceptable mode of 
carrying out these objects according tolaw. The agency con- 
sists, therefore, of trustees, contributors, subscribere, and a 
commercial partnership. 

The capital required for the wholesale and retail business 
having been supplied by the founder and the first contributors, 
no express call is made at present, either for contributions or 
subscriptions. The capital will be further increased after the 
public have been made acquainted with the objects of the in- 
stitution, and have experienced its mode of dealing. 

Customers, after three months’ regular dealing, are entitled to 
a bonus, to be fixed according to the amonnt of their trans- 
actions by the council of the agency, consisting of the trustees 
and partners. 

After payment of all expenses, salaries, profits, and bonuses 
returned to contributors, subscribers, and regular customers, 
the general profits are to be accumulated, part to form a reserve 
fund, and part to promote codperative associations. 

Busi tr ted wholesale and retail. Subscribers, Codpe- 
rative Stores, Working Men’s Associations, Regular Customers, 
and the Public supplied. ‘ 

The Agency intend hereafter to undertake the execution of 
all orders for any kind of articles or produce; their operations 
for the present are restricted to GROCERIES, WINES, and 
ITALIAN ARTICLES, as a SPECIMEN of what can be done with 
the support of codperative customers. 

Rules have been framed and printed to enable any number of 
families of all classes, in any district of London, or any part of 
the country, to form themselves into “ Friendly Societies” for 
enjoying the benefit of Codperative Stores. To be sent by post 
to parties forwarding four stamps. 

Particulars of the nature and > of the Central Codpera- 
tive Agency, with a Digest of the Deed of Settlement, are to bel 
found in the printed report of a meeting held at the Central Office 
of the Agency. To be sent by post to parties forwarding 4 stamps. 

A list of articles with the wholesale prices for Codperative 
Stores, and a detailed Catalogue for private customers, will also 
be sent by post on payment of one postage stamp for the Whole- 
sale List, and two for the Catalogue. 

Particulars, Rules, List, and Catalogue will be forwarded im- 
mediately on receipt of ten postage stamps. 

All communications to be addressed to MM. Lechevalier, 
Woodin, Jones, and Co., at the Central-office, 76, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

*,* ORDERS FOR THE ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN ALREADY IN EXISTENCE—BUILDERS, PRINTERS, 














BAKERS, TAILORS, SHOEMAKERS, NEEDLEWOMEN— | 
‘ROUGH THE AGENCY, AND WILL | 
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CAN BE SENT TH 
RECEIVE IMMEDIATE ATTENTION. 








req to icate with the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, THOMAS H. BAYLIS. 
Offices ; 40, Pall-mall, London, 


MRAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

NOTICE is hereby given, that the FIRST ANNUAL GENE- 
RAL MEETING of the Shareholders of this Association will be 
holden at the Offices, No. 40, Pall-mall, London, on MONDAY, 
the 2ith of November next, at Eleven for Twelve o’clock pre- 
cisely, for the reception of the Annual Report, for the declaration 
of a Dividend, the election and reflection of Directors, and for 
any other general business usually transacted at an annual ge- 
neral meeting. By order of the Board, 

THOMAS H. BAYLIS, Manager and Secretary. 
Offices, 40, Pail-mall, London. 


IMPORTANT TO LIFE ASSURERS. 


WAtionaL PROVINCIAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Completely Registered and Incorporated. 

Capital £50,000 in 10,000 shares of £5 cach, 
Deposit £1 per share. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate-street, Bank, London. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Hinde Palmer, Esq. Thomas Winkworth, Esq. 
William Anthony Purnell, Esq. John Poole, Esq. 

Persons assured in this Office to the extent of £300 and up- 
wards on the participating scale, or holders of five shares and 
upwards will be entitled to nominate scholars to the endowed 
schools of the Society. 

Every description of Life Assurance business transacted. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Offices of the Society. 

Applications for agencies requested. 

By order of the Board, J. W. SPRAGUE, Manager. 
HE MERCHANT’S AND TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham- 
piace, Blackfriars, London; 53, Dale-street, Liverpool; and all 
the principal Towns in the Kingom. 
TRUSTEES. 
John “| Esq., M.P. 














Quarles Harris, Esq. David Fergusson, Esq. 
Jeffery Smith, Esq. Thomas How, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—John Macgregor, Esq., Princes-terrace, Hyde-park, 
M.P. for Glasgow. 
John Carter, Esq., South Molton-street. 
Francis Edwards, Esq., Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park. 
David Fergusson, Esq., Eastcheap, and Champion-park. 
Thomas How, Esq., Eastcheap; Gordon-house, Turnham-green, 
Benjamin Hooper, Esq., Seething-lane. 
Daniel McFarlan, Esq., Fenchurch-street. 
William Northcott, Esq., 13, Rood-lane, and St, Mary’s-road, 
Peckham. 
Charles Snewin, Esq., Lloyd-square. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Archibald Billing, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., Park-lane. 

R. W. Tamplin, Esq , F.R.C.8., 33, Old Burlington-street. 
Daniel Hooper, Esq., B.A., M.D. Lond., 18, Trinity-square, 
Southwark. 

Assurances on Lives and Survivorships; Annuities for Old 
Age; Endowments for Children; and every description of Life 
Assurance may be effected in this office. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of Fraud. 

All the Profits go to the Members. 

Prospectuses may be had at the Offices, or of the Agents. 

GLORGE THOMSON, Manager. 
THOMAS MUSGRAVE, Secretary. 
®,* Active persons required as agents where they are not 
already appointed. 


OUIS ROSSI, HAIR-CUTTER and 
COIFFEUR, 254, Regent-street, opposite Hanover-square, 
inventor of the TRANSPARENT HEAD-DRESSES and 
PERUKES, the Hair of which is singly attached to a thin, 
transparent fabric, rendering the skin of the head perfectly 
visible; and being attached to a foundation constructed on geo- 
metrical principles, renders them superior to all others hitherto 
nvented. 

Sole proprietor of the CELEBRATED PERUVIAN BALM, 
which is unversally approved and admired. This BALM, con- 
taining neither ardent spirit, pungent essential oils, nor other 
injurious materials, cleans the Hair expeditiously, renders it 
beautifully bright, and imparts to it the delicate fragrance of 
Flowers. The Hair when washed with this Balin soon becomes 
pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth: and although by im- 

roperly se | injurious extracts to clean it, thé Hair may 

ve been rendered harsh, or turned grey, it will soon be restored 

to its Natural Colour and Brilliaucy by using the PERUVIAN 
BALM. 


EAFNESS—SINGING in the EARS.— 
Extraordinary Cures are effected daily, in cases long since 
pronounced incurable by the Faculty. Even in cases of total 
deafness, which have existed a lifetime, a positive cure can be 
guaranteed without pain or operation, by a newly discovered 
and infallible mode of treatment, discovered and practised only 
by Dr. FRANCIS, Physician, Aurist, 40, Liverpool-street, 
King’s Cross, London. Dr. F. has applied this new treatment 
in the presence of and on several of the most eminent medical 
men of the day, who have been utterly astonished at its magical 
effect. Allmartyrs to these distressing complaints should im- 
mediately consult Dr. Francis, as none need now despair, how- 
ever bad theircase. Hours of consultation daily from Eleven till 
Four, and Six till Nine. Country patients, stating their case 
by letter, will receive the means of cure per post, with such 
advice and directions as are guaranteed to render failure im- 
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MATRIMONIAL ALLIANcE 
ASSOCIATION. (LEGALLY ESTABLISHED.) 
ducted by acommittee of gentlemen of high standing in bn 
on penn of by legal profession of great eminenes) 
on principles o! uity and hon ith invi 
— equity our with inviolable secrecy to 
The system of introduction adopted by thi 
from the many objections all other esseclations pe pe 
alike applicable to all classes of society, from the peer to bd 
Pra anociatign bs "a 
is Association has been many years in operati 
the =< success eee the managers decided af thei 
quarterly meeting to extend its publicity th medi 
of the press, . a = 
The confidential Secretaries, being in daily cation 
with persons of bare sexes in al’ postions of aciety can 
guarantee a speedy arrangement to the satisf, ‘ 
oar F 4 atisfaction © every 
The prospectus containing every instruction with pri 
of application, &c., will be forwarded, post free, to ea ~ 
(either real or fictitious in the first instance) on receipt of 
postage stamps, by the Chief Secretary GREGORY THOMSON 
Esq., 10, Chichester-place, King’s-cross, London. F 


(CURES OF ASTHMA, COUGHS, &e, by 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, ‘ 

From Mr. Oldham, Chemist, Market-place, Wisbeach,—« 
the great quantity of your wafers I have sold, I have had 
excellent opportunity of witnessing their effects, and J hare 
much pleasure in being able to inform you that several obstinate 
cases of asthma ans! coughs have been completely cured by their 
use; and, indeed, their efficacy is general in diseases of the 
lungs.” 

To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are inval 
clearing and strengthening the voice. They have * pea 
taste. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d. and lls. per box, So 
Druggists. Also, ‘ “we 

DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS, 
an aromatic and aperient Medicine of great efficacy for r 
lating the secretions, and correcting the action of the Stomach 
and Liver, and is the only safe remedy for all BILIOUs AFPEc. 


TIONS. Price ls. I4d., 2s. 9d., and Ls, per box, 


ILES! A_ positive cure is now placed jn 
the reach of every sufferer from this distressing and 
truly disagreeable affliction by the use of Dr. COOPER'S jn. 
fallable but perfectly simple remedy, which may be used with. 
out the least inconvenience or danger, by patients of both sexes 
and all ages, with the utmost certainty of success; and by it 
Dr. C. will guarantee instant relief and permanent cure for the 
most aggravated cases of either blind or bleeding piles. Dr. 
COOPER, Professor of Medicine and Physician Extraordinsry 
to the Eastern Counties Royal Medical Institution, has had 
15 years’ experience of the efficacy of this remedy, having during 
that period applied it in some hundreds of inveterate cases 
weekly, both in private practice and in various Hospitals in 
England, on the Continent, and in America, and can positiyel 
assert that it has never failed in a single case, therefore, he wi 
confidence offers it to the public, and wil: send it (post free) to 
any part of the kingdom upon receipt of Post-office Order for 
7s. 6d., payable at the Colchester Office, and addressed to 
ALFRED COOPER, M.D., High-street, Colchester, Essex, 
N.B.—In every case Dr. C. guarantees a certain cure for the 
above sum, his only motive for making this public announcement 
being purely for the benefit of suffering humanity. 
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HEALTH WHERE ’TIs SOUGHT. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing, 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No, 5, Little 
Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec, 12, 1849, 
“To Professor HOLLOWAY, 


“* S1r,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
kuew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with constant nervous headaches, giddie 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great deprese 


sionof spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had been to many medical men, some of whom, after doin 
all that was in their power, informed me that they conside 
that | had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, toe 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case so complicated that nothing could be done for 
me. One day, being unusually il] and in a dejected state, | saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 
perhaps from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever | soon tound myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persever. 1g “u cacir use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effectea a perfect cure, 

(Signed) *“ WILLIAM SMITH, 

“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLtoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, au.d by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls.14d,, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., Lls., 
22s.,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
ta king the larger sizes. 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every Dise 
order are affixed to each Box 

RUPTURES 

EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS! 
R. BARKER continues to supply the 
afflicted with his celebrated remedy for this alarming 
complaint, the great success of which, for many years past, rene 
ders any further comment unnecessary, It is easy and painless 
in use, causing no inconvenience or confinement, and is appli- 
cable to every variety of singleor double rupture, however bad 





‘or long-standing, in male or female of any age. The remedy, 


with full instructions for use, &c., will be sent post free to any 

art of the world on receipt of 7s., in cash, postage stamps, or 

ost-office Order, payable at the General Post-office, to 
ALFrepD Barker, M.D., 48, Liverpool-street, King’s 
cross, London, where he may be consulted daily from ine 
till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). All communi 
cations being strictly confidential, Dr. B. does not publish 
cases or testimonials, a great number of which, with old trusses, 
have been sent to him by persons cured, as trophies of the suce 
cess of this remedy; they can, therefore, be seen by any sufferer 
at the establishment only. 

DEAFNESS, NOISES in the HEAD, EARS, &e.—Dr. Bare 
ker’s remedy permanently restores hearing in infants or adults, 
whether deficient from cold, illne-s, or any accidental causes; and 
has been successful in thousands of cases, where the most 
eminent of the Profession have tailed in giving relief. It removes 
all those distressing roises inthe head and ears, arising from 
nervousness, deafness, or other causes, and by its occasional use, 
will preserve the important facuity of hearing to the latest period 
of life. In every case of deafness, &c. (without an exception), 
a perfect cure is guaranteed. ‘The remedy, with full instructions 
for use, &c., will be sent post free to any part of the world, on 
receipt of 7s. 6d., in cash, postage stamps, or Post-office Order, 
payable at the General Post-office, to ALFRED BARKBR, MD., 
48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, where he may 
consulted daily from Nine till Three o’Clock (Sundays excepted). 
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WELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
De CUE ESTION : also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids, 1s, each ; by post, ls. 6d. 


HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID 
« Abstinentia multi curantur morbi.” 

A popular exposition of the principal causes (over an. careless 

ing, &e.‘ of the above harassing and distressing complaints, 

with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 

should live to get rid of them ; to which is added diet tables for 

every mea! in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 

observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
pumerous cases, &e. 

Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preceding, 


THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE, | HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
** Jucunde Vivere.” 


ev. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, and HX MORRHOIDS; their Obviation and Removal. 


Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
to twelve ; evenings, seven till nine. 
a ee ee a 
po YOU WANT BEAUTIFUL AND LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, MOUSTACHIOS, EYEBROWS, grec, 2? 

HE Immense Public Patronage bestowed upon | 

Miss ELLEN GRAHAM’S NIOUKRENE, during the last 

seven years, is sufficient evidence of its amazing properties in 
reproducing the human hair, whether lost by disease or natural 
decay, preventing the hair falling off, strengthening weak hair, 
and checking greyness. It is guaranteed to produce whiskers, 
moustachios, &c., in three or four weeks, without fail. It is | 
elegantly scented; and sufficient for three months’ use will be 
gent post-free, on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by 
Mise Ellen Graham, 14, Hand-court, He Iborn, London. Unlike 
all other preparations for the Hair, it is free from artificial 
colouring and filthy greasiness, well known to be so injurious 
to it. 

Gexuine TesTimonrats.—* I had been bald for years; your 
Nioukrene has quite restored my hair.”—Henry Watkins, | 
Colney, Herts. ‘* I have used your Nioukrene three weeks, and 
am happy to inform you thata full moustache is growing.”— 
J. Hammond, Naas, Ireland. “ My hair was turning grey | 
rapidly ; it has effectually checked it, and I have new hair grow- 
ing.”—R. Elkins, Surgeon. * It is the best nursery preparation 
lever used.”"— Mrs, Rose, Chesham. | 

For the nursery, Nioukrene is invaluable, its balsamic pro- 
perties being admirably adapted to infant's hair. 

LIQUID HAIR DYE.—The only perfect one extant is Miss | 
Graham’s. It is a clear liquid, that changes hair in three 
minutes to any shade, from light auburn to jet black, so natural 
as to defy detection, does not stain the skin, and is free from every 

tionable quality. It needs only to be used once, producing 
apermanent dye for ever. Persons who have been deceived by 
useless preparations (dangerous to the head, Xc.) will find this 
Dye perfect in every respect, and that ‘ none but itself can be 
its parallel.” Price 3s., sent post-free by post for forty-two 
tage stamps, by Miss Graham, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 
on, 

Professor Ryan says : 
fect one I have analyz 
better than all others.” 


AINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 
STRICTURE, GLEET, &e.—DR. DE ROOS’ COMPOUND 
RENAL PILLS, as their name, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, 
have in many instances effected a cure when all other means had 
failed, and are now established, by the consent of every patient 
who has yet tried them, as also by the faculty themselves, as the 
most safe and efficacious remedy ever discovered for the above 
dangerous complaints, discharges of any kind, retention of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, 
whether resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if 
neglected, frequently end in piles, fistula, stone in the bladder, 
and a lingering death. For gout, sciatica; rbeumatism, tic 
doloreaux, erysipelas, dropsy, ecrofula, loss of hair and teeth, 
depression of spirits, blushing, incapacity for society, study, 
or business, confusion, giddiness, drowsiness, sleep without 
refreshment, fear, nervousness, and even insanity itself, when 
(as is often the case) arising from or combined with uri- 
Dary diseases, they are unequalled. By their salutary action on 
acidity of the stomach they correct bile and indigestion, purify 
and promote the renal secretions, thereby preventing the forma- 
tion of stone, and establishing for life the healthy functions of 
all these organs. ONE TRIAL will convince the most prejudiced 
of their surprising properties. May be obtained at ls. 14d., 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., 1ls., and 33s. per box, through all Medicine 
Venders in the Kingdom; or should any difficulty occur, 
they will be sent free on receipt of the price in postage stamps 
by Dr. DE ROOS. 

CAUTION .—A self-styled ten shilling doctor (unblushing im- 
pudence being his only qualification) who es ag to cure 
rupture, deafness, and other incurable complaints, is also ad- 
Yertising under a different name, a highly injurious imitation ef 
theze Pills, which, to allure purahasers, he incloses in a useless 
abbreviated copy of Dr. De Roos’ celebrated “ Medical Adviser,” 
slightly changing its title ; sufferers will, therefore, do well to 
see that the stamp round each box is a “ Bond Fide Government 
Stamp” (not a base counterfeit), and to guard against the truth- 
less etatesments of this individual, which are published only for 
the basest purposes of deception on invalids aud fraud on the 
Proprietor. 

TOPREVENT FRAUD on the Public by imitations of the 
above valuable remedies, her Majesty’s Honourable Commis- 

ers of Stamps have directed the name of the Proprietor, in 





—* Your dye is the only pure and per- 
; the neutral principle is decidedly 
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| female of any age. 





white letters on a red ground, to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp affixed to all his Medicines, without which none is 
genuine, and to imitate which is forgery and transportation, 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, 

“ Abersychan, Pontypool, May 2, 1850, Dear Sir,—After 

ing a box of your Renal Pills, | am so much better that I am 
induced to send for another, as | want to drive the pain quite 
away.—I remain, yours respectfully, John Andrews.” “ Furnes, 
June 26,1850. Dear Sir,—Please forward a 4s. 6d. box of your 
Renal Pills; they are the only medicine I have met with that | 
have been of service.—Yours, &c., Milton Welch.” “ Limekiln- 
street, Dover. Sir,—Please to send a few more of your wonder- 
ful Pills. My wife has nearly taken all you sent before, and 
feels great relief already.—T. Bloem.” ‘4, Market-street, Man- 
chester. Your medicines are very highly spoken of by all who 
have purchased them of me.— Yours truly, George Westmacott.” 

One person informs Mr. Smith, Times Office, Leeds, that these 
¢elebrated Pills are worth a guinea a box. 

N.B. Persons wishing to consult the doctor by letter may do so 
by sending a detail of the symptoms, &c., with the usual fee of 
£1, by post-office order, p'yable at the Holborn Office, for 
which the necess iy medicines and advice will be sent to any 
Part of the world. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
is London, where he may be consulted from 10 till 1, and 65 till 

) Sunday excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 





A NEW MEDICINE, 
,RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 
of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, espe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to ta’ e, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blackfriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Medicine Venders, in boxes, at 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s, each. Of «hom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 42. 6d., and 11s. each 

FRANKS'S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

Prom Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.8., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St, Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“I have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Josern Henry GREEN, 

“ Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.8., one of the Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 

**Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
efficacy of his Solution of Copaiba. Mr. Cooper has prescribed 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

“* Newestreet, April 13, 1835.” 

*,* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ Georce FRANKS 
Blackfriars-road "—being attached to each. 


R” PTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS, 

Dr, WALTER DE ROOS continues to supply the afflicted 
with his celebrated remedy for this alarming complaint, the 
great success of which for many years past, renders comment 
unnecessary It is easy and painless in use, causing no incon- 
venience and confinement, and is eqnally applicable to every 
variety of rupture, however bad or long standing, in male or 
The remedy, with full instructions for use, 
will be sent post-free to any part of the kingdom, on receipt of 





| 7s. by post-office order, or otherwise, payable at the Holborn- 


office, to Walter De Roos, M.D., 35, Fly-place, Holborn, London, 
where he may be consulted daily from Ten till One; and Five 
till Eight (Sundays excepted). A great number of testimonials 
and trusses (which may be seen), have been left behind by per- 
sons cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy. 

AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, to prove the accuracy of which 
inquiry is solicited of the writers themselves, whose addresses 
are given in full :—B. Haworth, Esq., Hull Bank, Hull: **I feel 
great pleasure in adding my testimony to Dr. Roos’s remedy for 
rupture, which has effectually cured mine.” Mr. Samuel 
Stocker, timber merchant, Clewer-fields, Windsor, Berks: 
** | was cured last eummer by your invaluable remedy, and have 
not found the least inconvenience si:ce.”” Mr. Robert Rogers, 
Staveley, Derbyshire: ‘* My baby, I am happy to say, thanks to 

our excellent remedy, is quite well.” Mr, James Chessum, 
Sohovatl- haaen: “ By the blessing of God, my rupture of ten 

ears’ standing is perfectly cured by your remedy,” Mr. Sapcote, 
Grech, Market-Weighton: “ I am glad to tell you that I am 
quite cured by your remedy; and so is the little boy who was 
ruptured on both sides,—thanks to you, Sir.” 

“A respected correspondent desires to call the attention of 
such of our readers as are bis fellow-sufferers to an announce- 
ment in our advertising columns, emanating from Dr. De Roos, 
the eminent physician of London. Of this gentleman’s ability 
in tresting ruptures, our correspondent speaks in the highest 
terms, having availed himself of the same, and thereby tested 
the superiority of his method of treatment over every other 
extant, all of which he has tried to no purpose. He feels assured 
that whoever is so afflicted will find a cure by paying Dr. De Roos 
a visit, his method being, as our correspondent believes, beyond 
improvement.”—The above appeared in the Tablet of Saturday, 
September 29, 1819, The gentleman alluded to is F. Graham, 
Esq., an intimate friend of the editor’s, who may be referred to. 

CAUTION.—Sufferers are cautioned against useless imita- 


READ 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST, a Journal of 
Association and Register of the rative Movement 
throughout the Country. Price ld. No. contains ;— 
Long Game; or, a Few Words to the Working Men of 
on the Present Crisis, by the Reverend Charles Ki 5 
author of “ Alton Locke,” &c—lIlindrances to A ve 
Labour, by the Reverend T. G. Lee—Notes of a Cobperative 
Tour, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq.—A Lady’s visit to the Bethnal- 
Weavers—Autobiography of one of the Chartist Rebels of 
848, Chapter IX.—Marriage and Beggary—Poetry : Love’s Fairy 
Ring, by Gerald Massey—Gazette, Association News, Corre- 
spondence, &c. 
With this week’s number is given a splendid portrait in Litho- 
py, on superior ceopy ye with Autograph, of the Reverend 
Sharles Kingsley, also a List of the Working Men’s Aasociations 
and Coéperative Stores throughout the Kingdom, with the 
amount of business done by a 
fantom: John James Bezer, 183, Fleet-street, and all Book- 
sellers. 


"F,HE CABINET of REASON; a Library of 
FREE THOUGHT, POLITICS, and CULTURE, 
Edited by G. Jacosp Hotyoakg. 

The purpose of this Library is to supply accredited Works in 
the departments of Instruction above indicated. The vol 
will be issued “ occasionally.” The larger volumes will form a 
Shilling Series ; the smaller, a Sixpenny Series. Their appear- 
ance will be din the 2 , and through the News- 
papers. 

Rationalism (understanding by it the development of the Rea- 
soning habit in matters of Religion) has proved itself susceptible 
of progress—Morality hasever been a thing of growth—Politics 
is ap its sphere, and is being allied to Social Science—yet 
few special expositions of these subjects have, of late years, been 
offered to the people, who have been left to the guidance of the 
uncertain periodical, or the hasty disquisition of the newspaper. 
The nature of the instruction wanted has prevented the usual 
teachers of the public from attempting it. The Soctety for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge excluded this class of topics 
altogether—or what was equivalent, accorded them only one- 
sided treatment. Publishers of Information for the People, and 
devisers of popular Libraries, keep on the side of conventional 
opinion, affecting, like Mechanics’ Institutions, to take a neutral 
course, but in reality giving advantages to the dominant party, 
and imposing silence on the weaker, 

Another evil to be corrected, is the irresponsibility of popular 
advocacy. An opponent now may take up any of the nameless 
or unrecognized publications issued, holding Freethinking re- 
sponsible for every incoherent utterance made in its name—or 
the Times, and its elaborate echo the Quarterly Review, may at- 
tach to Democratic Politics the onus of answering for every ex- 
pression of opinion which ignorance, excitement, or adroit 
absolutism, may present ostensibly in its cause. 

Several eminent friends of the people have desired to remedy 
this dangerous deficiency in popular literature, but have been 
deterred by difficulty of agreement, and by the consequences of 
personal implication. Publishing houses standing on the side of 
the people and Free Thought, shrink from this course for eom- 
mercial reasons. If the object is to be accomplished, it must be 
undertaken (as we have ascertained by repulsed entreaties and 
deferred hope) by those who cast their lot with unfriended truth, 
To propose to do what is here indicated for the public at large, 
would be a presumption which would be punished—as all pre- 
sumption ought to be—by public distrust. But, in a relative 
sense, it may be done for the Class identified with Freethought 
and the Political Sovereignty of the Individual. 

The programme of progress includes three elements, viz., 
Destruction, Construction, and Culture, In the first of these 
departments, the parties represented in this prospectus are cre- 
dited with having attained proficiency. They will try to win 
some credit as to usefulness in the remaining respects. 

An essential object is to create or bring together in a portable 
form a Literature by which we may consent to be judged, which 
shall be a well advised and dispassionate expression of princi- 
ples not taken up in antagonism, but adopted in conviction and 
enforced as a protest alike against that progress which is 
anarchy, and against that Order which is merely prostration in 
Intellect, and despotism in Politics, 

If we except a few earnest and eloquent books which have 
lately appeared—not, however,in price or style addressed to the 
many—we may say that a wide field is open to us between the 
delitantte Scepticism of gentlemen, and the undisciplined Ra- 
tionalism of the r=a field which no one occupies, and no one 














tions, by a self-styled doctor, who copies this ment,and 
who also professes to cure deafness, with various other wonder- 
ful feats; and to render the abominable deception more complete, 
concocts “ testimonials” as glaringly truthless as they are nu- 
merous. The utter fallacy of these may, however, be easily 
detected by writing to the pretended authors, whom it will be 
found have existence only, in the imagination. 





Just published, 
THE PROSPECTUS OF THE 
CENTRAL CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY. 

Containing the necessary means for uastaing further In- 
formation. May be had at the following places:—The Centra 
Orricr, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square; the Marylebone 
Branch, 35, Great Marylebone-street; the Manchester Branch, 
13, Swan-street, Manchester; the Publishing Office of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations, 183, Fleet- 
street. Gratis, if by personal application if by letter, on 
Postage Stamp. 





IMPORTANT TO ADVERTISERS. 


HE WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORD- 

SHIRE HERALD, and BIRMINGHAM, SHROPSHIRE, 
and MIDLAND COUNTIES ADVERTISER, The advertising 
public is respectfully informed that the WOLVERHAMPTON 
and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD is now circalating exten- 
sively throughout Staffordshire, Shropshire, and the Midland 
Counties, and is, therefore, the best advertising medium in this 
populous and highly important District, as, independently of its 
large circulation in Private Families, it has an extensive one 
amongst Public Institutions and Professional Men, and is read 
in every respectable Hotel and Tavern in the above Counties. 
With respect to its teeming population, its vast extent, immense 
resources, and unrivalled manufacturing operations, this District 
is one of the highest importance to advertisers, and circulating 
extensively throughout, the WOLVERHAMPTON and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE HERALD affords to advertisers and the public 
the best possible medium of publicity for the announcement of 
Auctioneers, Insurance Offices, Putlie Companies, and Societies, 
Professional Men, Merchants, Factors, Tradesmen, and General 
Dealers, and that too ata scale of charges, the liberal character 


| of which, has not failed to secure to the proprietors an extensive 


patronage. 
The WOLVERHAMPTON and STAFFORDSHIRE HERALD 


is published every Wednesday morning, price 5d., on a sheet as 
large as the J'imes, and circulated, at an early hour in the 
morning, through the entire District, and in many parts of the 
Kingdom. 

*.° All letters for the Herald should be addressed, Thomas 
Bardel Brindley, Herald Office, Snow-hill, Wolverhampton, 





will oecupy ; and not to invest it ourselves were to betray an in- 
capacity to comprehend what the destiny of the day places in 
our hands, or to avail ourselves of the opportunity which those 
who perished in the cause of Free Thought (intellectual and 
ed won for those of this generation who stand on their 
side. 

Very likely we shall not be able to realize our own ideas at 
once, but the names of writers we may hereafter be able to an- 
nounce may create confidence in our attempt. The works to be 
included in the “* CanInet oF Reason” will be Secular in cha- 
racter, and will include Controversy, Government, Social Science, 
ond 2 sane (juvenile and adult), in the sense of Exposition, 

iscipline, and Develop t 





The Volumes already in preparation include the following, of 
which the first-named will shortly be ready :— 


THE TASK OF TO-DAY. 


By Evans Bait. 


ORGANISATION, 
NOT OF ARMS, BUT IDEAS. 
By the Eptror. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
IN RELATION TO THE PEOPLE, 
By Henry Menrnitr, 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A MECHANIC, 





By Lown. 
LETTERS OF AN EGYPTIAN KAFIR 
(Infidel). 


By A PulLosorner, 


HISTORY OF FREE THOUGHT AMONG 
THE PEOPLE IN Sue EENTH CENTURY. 
y Eve " 


WHY DO THE PRIESTS AVOID 
CONTROVERSY, AND THE PHILOSOPHERS 


DISCOUNTENANCE IT? 
By the Eprror. 


Published by James W , be 
ao y James Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Pater. 
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The Aeader. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In a few days will be published, One Volume 8vo., 
LIECTENANT-GEN ERAL SIR CHARLES 
NAPIER’S ADMINISTRATION OF SCINDE, includi 
his CAMPAIGN IN THE HILLS. Lieutenant-General 8; 
Wiciram Napise, K.C. B. With Maps and Illustrations. 


li N 
Prva eels gr OT 
THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. In Three 
Volumes. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND 
READE. Now first collected, with the final corrections of the 
Author. In Two volumes, feap. 

LIFE and LETTERS of BARTHOLD GEORGE 
NIEBUHR. From the German, In Two Volumes 8vo. 

Just published, One Volume post 8vo., 10s. 6d., 

THE PASSIONS of ANIMALS. By Epwarp 
P, Tuompson, Author of “ The Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 

“Abounding in curious information and interesting anec- 
dotes, judiciously classified, containing also the results of much 
scientific study.”"—Weekly News and Chronicle l 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW ee OF FICTION. 


Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, 
(THE FAIR CAREW; at HUSBANDS and 


In Three Volumes, 


Il. 
FLORENCE SACKVILLE; or, SELF- 
DEPENDENCE. . 





y Mrs. BuRBURY. 
In Three Volumes. 

* The most promising novel we have met with for some time. 
It is an extremely careful, skilful piece of writing. containing 
several sketches of character, finished and truthful! in a high 
degree; and the spirit in which it is written is as much to be 
approved as its cleverness.”— Hzxaminer. 

“ Mrs. Burbury possesses a clear appreciation of humour and 
of pathos, a firm hand in noting down the boundary lines and 
salient feat of character, and a tancy to the leading 
purpose of her story. There is nothing untrue to real life and 
suffering in Florence Sackville, the self-dependent heroine and 
narrator.” —Atheneum. 

“ Florence is a daguerreotype of the liveliest stamp; in this 
very interesting and elaborate portraiture, her character is 
drawn with distinctness.”—G/ 

“Mrs. Burbury is very happy in the mode in which she 
calls the self-dependent character into action, and the occasion 
in which its strength is assailed.”— Literary Gazette. 








London: Smith, Elder and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, 
RACTS on CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. No. 8. 


A Clergyman’s Answer to the Question, On what Grounds 
can you associate with Men generally? By the Reverend 
Professor Maurice, of King's College. 

London: John Jnmes Bezer, 183, Fleet-street. And all Book- 
sellers. 





Just published, 


IR JOHN FRANKLIN and the ARCTIC 
REGIONS. A LETTER to LORD JOHN RUSSELL, 
calling upon the Government to send out other Expeditions in 
Search of the Northern Explorers. By Pater Livineston, 
Lecturer at Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe. 
London: Published by Smith and Son, Booksellers, Strand ; 
Piper Brothers and Co., Paternoster-row. To be had of all 
Booksellers. Price 6d. 


W ORKS PUBLISHED sy E. APPLEYARD, 
86, FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 

Now Publishing, in Penny Weekly Numbers, -and Monthly 
Parts at Sixpence, beautifully Illust i, 

THE PERILS OF THE OCEAN! Being Authentic Narra- 
tives of Remarkable and Affecting Disasters upon the Deep; 
also Wonderful and Daring Adventures by Land. Nos. 1 to 
6 are now ready: also Part I. 








WORKS COMPLETE, s. d. 
THE WANDERING JEW, 86 Engravings . . - 9 0 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 53 Engravings ® - 40 
ATAR-GULL, and PAULA MONTI, 19 Engravings - 20 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING, 54 Engravings, e ~ 40 
THE WIDOW’S WALK, 19 Engravings . ° e ~« @ 6 
THE SLAVE KING, 17 Engravings. . . .« « 2 6 
THE SIN OF M. ANTOINE, 1! Engravings . e o &6 
OTTAWAH, 22 yoy ° . s e e - 26 
THE BASTARD OF MAULEON. By Alex. Dumas, 
> ae eS INS Pano oe 8 ee oe al 
CALCULUS, THE TURFITE’S COMPUTOR s -erbo® 
BARLOW’S NIGGER MELODIST, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Series, post-free, 10 penny stampseach . e - O06 
HELPS TO MEMORY. Being Questions and answers 
in every Department of Human Knowledge . > - 16 
LIVES OF THE MOST CELEBRATED ACTORS AND 
ACTRESSES. By T. 8. Marshall, Esq., with their Por- 
traits by John Gilbert, Esq. . e e e e - 40 
THE TAILOR’S TUTOR, with 18 Plates . ° - «§ 50 
THE COMPLELtE READY RECKONER, from One 
Farthingto One Pound . . «© «© . - « 06 
AMERICAN RECITATIONS. Post-tree, 10 peuny stamps 0 6 
W. WARDE'SCOMICSONGS. Post-free,10 penny stamps 0 6 
MANLY BEAUTY. ° ° ~e- « « «© 2D 
LIFE IN PARIS . ° St «wo «6 & See 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . . . . . - 20 
MEMOIRS OF A PHYSICIAN . . . ° - 36 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN dg - 26 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . . ° . ~ 16 
32 PLATES to Illustrate the Cheap Edit. of N. Nickelby. 1 6 
BLACK TULIP. By Dumas. ° ° . ° »- 10 
HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY ; or, Guide to Domestic 
Happiness e ° . ane 6 . « «8% 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS. . . ° « « #@ 
PERILS OF THE OCEAN ° arise mesp.e ° 
WORKS TO BE HAD IN PENNY NUMBERS. 
THE WANDERINGJEW + + complete in 70 Numbers, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS oe 33 » 


ATAR-GULLand PAULA MONTI. Pr 30 ww 
MARTIN THE FOUNDLING. . ved 47 a 
~ THE BASTARD OF MAULEON . ea _ 
LIFE IN PARI Boog le pa 43 ” 
PRIDE; or, THE DUCHESS . * —— 
MEMOIRS OFAPHYSICIAN . ea “a ~. 
THE FORTY-FIVE GUARDSMEN a aT -« 
THE COMMANDER OF MALTA . je ee 
THE BLACKTULIP . . . en lw , 
TALES OF ALL NATIONS. . 1 


» 1 
All the above Works are always in Print in Numbers or Com- 
| ee Copies, and are well printed on Fine Paper, with Beautiful 
illustrations, and can be Wad by Order of any in 
Towa ox Country. 





T# E BRITISH ALMANAC AND 
COMPANION, 1852, will be published Wednesday, the 
19th of November next. 


UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ 
SHEET ALMANAC, for 1852, will be published Wednesday, 
the 19th of November next. 


THE UNIONS’, PARISH, AND BOARD OF 
HEALTH POCKET ALMANAC AND GUIDE for 1852, 
greatly extended, will be published on the 19th of December 
nex 


London: Charles Knight, 90, Fleetestreet, and sold by all 
Booksellers. 


THE ONLY POLITICAL ALMANACK PUBLISHED. 
Now ready, 90 pages for 6d , 


HE REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK for 1852, contains, in addition 
to the usual information, the events of 1850-51—Members of the 
House of Commons: their Constituents, Politics, and Votes— 
Session of 1851—Electoral, Financial, Ecclesiastical, and 
Colonial Reform—Abstract of Acts of Parliament passed in 1851 
—Reformer’s Electoral Table—Incomes of the Bishops — National 
Expenditure—Army and Ordnance Expenditure—the Paper, 
Advertisement, and Stamp Duties—Freehold Land Movement— 
the Population—the Great Exhibition—Statistics of Crime, 
Pauperism, and Emigration—with other interesting information. 
a Aylottaud Jones, Paternoster-row ; and all Book- 
sellers. 








NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


CRYMGEOUR’S READINGS in SCIENCE 
bs — LITERATURE, for use in Senior Classes. 12mo.,, 


It. 
ARMSTRONG'S PRACTICAL INI'RODUC- 
TION to ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 12mo., 2s. 


1. 

RHIND’S CLASS-BOOK of PHYSICAL GEO- 

GRAPHY. Part I.—INorncanic Nature, Is. Part I.— 
ORGANIC Lips, ls.3d. The two Parts in one, 2s. 3d. 


Iv. 
MDOWALL’S RHETORICAL READINGS 
for ENGLISH CLASSES. 12mo., 2s. 6d. 


v. 
ELLIOT’S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GEO- 
METRY, 53s. Key, 6s. LOGARITHMS and TRIGONO- 
METRY, 5s. Key, 3s. 


vi. 

ELLIOT’S ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL 
GEOMETRY. Part I.—A.tGepna, 28, Part Il.—Grometay 
and MENSURATION, 2s. 6d. Part I11.—LoGaritrums and Tri- 
GoNoMETRY, 2s, 6d. The whole in one Volume, 6s. 6d. A Key 
is in the Press. —- 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London. 


HE LADIES’ COMPANION, 

price ls., beautifully Ilustrated.—The November number 
contains :—Victor Mirotin and his Daughter. By Mrs. Crowe 
(author of ** Susan Hopley,” &c. &c.)—Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Brown: a Domestic Dialogue. By the Editress.—Getting into 
Society. By the Author of “Signs of Gentility."—The Minor 
Characters of Tennyson. By M.T.—Two Nights and Two Days 
in Upper Assar. By an Officer’s Wife.—Sir Philip Sidney.—A 
Comparison of Cathedrals, By Mrs. Ogilvy,—Feminine Gossip 
from Paris. By ‘Our own Correspondent.”—The Children’s 
Zodiac. By Mrs. T. K. Hervey.—Evening Hours. By the Lady 
Emmeline Stuart Wortley.—The Sceptic. By Maria Norris.— 
Mignonette. By Mrs. Abdy,—Autumn’s Last Flowers. By 
Mrs. Crosland, &c.—The Work Table: New Patterns by 
Aiguillette, with numerous Illustrations. —The Garden,— 
Literature.—The Fashions. By M. Devy; beautifully coloured. 


&e. Ke. Ke 
Office, 246, Strand, London. 
HE GARDENER’S and FARMER’S 


JOURNAL: a Weekly Newspaper of Literature, Science, 
and Practical Information connected with the Garden, Farm, 
and Forest, the News of the Week, carefully condensed, the 
Latest and most Important Reports (by Electric Telegraph) of 
Friday’s Corn and Cattle London and Country Markets. 

EDITORS. 
HORTICULTURE.—Robert Marnock, F.L.S., Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s-park, 
FLORICULTURE,.—W. John Dickson, Brixton. 
AGRICULTURE.—A Practical and Scientific Farmer, 
Published every Friday, in time for post; and - Ang had, by 
order, of all Bookseliers and Newsvenders; or of Mr. Hulton, 
Publisher, Catherine-street, Strand, London. Price 6d. 


HE SPORTING MAGAZINE for 
NOVEMBER, 1851. Price 2s. 6d.—Embellishments :— 
Newminster: Winner of the St. Leger, 1351. Engraved by 
E. Hacker, froma Painting by Harry Hall; and Reading the 
“ Riot” Act, engraved by J. Scott, from a Painting by E. Corbet. 
Contents :- Diary for November—The ae in October: by Cra- 
ven—Newminster : by Castor—The First of November : by Cecil— 
Passages in the Life of Tilbury Nogo, Esq. ; or, the Adventures 
of an Unsuccessful Man: by Foxglove—Brooklands; or, the 
Fields Sports of the Westerns: by Linton—Fishing Rambles— 
The Jester: by Robert Il. Brown—Adventures of a Hare; with 
Anecdotes of his many l'riends: Edited by Saron~ Reading the 
“ Riot” Act: by Oxonian—Stag-H unting in Somerset and Devon’: 
by C. S.—Feathers and Flax: by Diogenes—Literature: * Stud 
arm,” by Cecil: “* Le Morvan; its Wild Sports, Vineyards, and 
Forests,” by Captain Jesse—Public Amusements of the Metro- 
polis—State of the Odds, &c.—Turf Register. 
Published by Pitman, Warwick-square, London; and may be 
had of all Booksellers, 


CHEAP FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Just published, post-free, one stamp, 


ILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S SECOND. 
HAND CATALOGUE, 

No.4. Literature, History, Travels, German Languages, Il- 
lustrated Books, Art, Architecture, and Ornament. Six hun- 
dred Works at very much reduced prices. 

2. WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S GERMAN 
BOOK CIRCULARS. New Books and Books reduced in price. 

No, 28. Theology, Classics, Oriental and European Languages, 
General Literature, 

No. 29. Sciences, Natural History, Medicine, Mathematics, &, 

*,* Gratis on application. 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 

















By Authority of the Royal Commissioner 
Complete in Three handsome Volumes, Price Three Guineas, 


OFFICIAL, DESCRIPTIVE, 
AND 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


O¥ THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION 
OF THR 


WORKS OF INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS, 1851, 


“* A complete literary type of the original to which it refers, 
oprtiog up sources of amusement or instruction to every clagg 
of taste, and apes J equally at home on the drawing-room 
table, handled by fashionable dilettanti in the study, pored over 
by the scholar or the man of science, at the merchant's desk as 
a book of constant reference—in the factory, the foundry, and , 
the workshop, as a répertoire for designs, and as highly’ ; $ 
gestive for future progress. A more pleasant work to dive into 
during an idle hour can hardly be imagined, for wherever it is 
taken up there is something new and striking, and worthy of 
attention.”— Times. 


“ The work is without a precedent in the annals of literature: 2 
and when we regard the circumstances of difficulty thateur, 
rounded the task of its execution, the praise bestowed on those __ 
who undertook it can scarcely be too great. ‘The contra ; 




















in that enlarged spirit which appears to have entered into 
that belongs to the Exhibition, engaged men of reputation and 
authority in every department of science and manufacture to 
contribute such descriptive notes as should render the work 
-eminently instructive. It thus contains a body of annotaticns 
which express the condition of human knowledge and the state 
of the world’s industry in 1851; and is a document of the 
utmost importance, as a summary report of this vast interna. ; 
tional “ stock-taking,” which no great library—nor an 

man’s library, of those who aim at the collection of 
standards—can hereafter be without. It is not a work 

a day, a month, or a year; it is for all time. Centuries 4; 
hence it will be referred to as authority on the condition Ri 
to which man had arrived at the period of its publication, | § 
It is at once a great Trades’ Directory, informing us whore 
we are to seek for any particular kind of manufacture 
Natural History, recording the lovalities of almost every 
variety of native ducti and a Cyclopedia, di 

how far science has ministered to the necessities of hiu- 
manity, by what efforts the crude products of the earth ; 
have been converted into articles of utility or made the ; 
medium of that refined expression which belongs to the provi ; 
of creative art. The Exhibition has lived its allotted time, and 
died ; but this Catalogue is the sum of the thoughts and truths 
to which it has givea birth, and which form the intellectual 

ound whereon the generations that we are not tosee mugt 
wild. . . . It will be evident from what has been 
stated that a more important contribution to a pra 7 
country than the ‘Official, Descriptive, and Illustrated Cate ! 
logue of the Great Exhibition’ could scarcely have been offered, 
+. . All possible means have been taken to render it w 
of the wonderful gathering of which it is the permanent record,’ 
—Atheneum, 

This work is also published in Five Parts: Parts 1 and 2, price a 
10s, each, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, price 15s. each, 

SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers, 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfi 
and of all Booksellers. . i ? 
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POPULAR RECORD 


OF THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION. 


HUNT’S HANDBOOK, being an Explanatory Guide to the 
Natural Productions and Manufactures of the Great Exhibition 
of the Industry of All Nations, 1851. 

In 2 Volumes, Price 6s, 
By Ropgrt Hunt, Prof of Mech 
Goverament School of Mines. 





1 Science, 


o> eee we.< 2 tere nae 


“ Every care has been taken to render this compilation a re ‘ 
cord worthy of preservation, as giving within a limited spaces 
faithful description of certainly one of the most remarkable 
events which has ever taken place upon this island, or in the 
world—the gathering together from the ends of the of the 
products of human industry, the efforts of human thought."— 
Extract from Preface. 

“One of the most popular mementoes and histories of the 
actual gathering of the nations." — Atheneum. 

** It should be read and retained by all as a cempact and portable 
record of what they have seen exhibited.”—Literary Gazelle, 


SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers. 
WM. CLOWES and SONS, Printers. 


Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
and of all Booksellers. 
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THE 


OFFICIAL SMALL CATALOGUE, 


Finally Corrected and Improved Edition, with a full Aiphae 
betical and classified Index of Contributors and of Articles 
exhibited, Lists of Commissioners and others engaged in the 
Exhibition, Local Committees and Secretaries, Jurors, and 
Description of the Building, &c., bound in one volume, with the 
British and Foreign Priced Lists, price 7s. 6d. 

SPICER BROTHERS. Wholesale Stationers. 

WM. CLOWES AND SONS, Printers. 
Official Catalogue Office, 29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
and of all Booksellers. 
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London: Printed by Taonxton Hust (of Broadway-house, in the Parish 
of Hammersmith, Middlesex), at the Office of Messrs. Palmer and 

Clayton, No. 10, Crane-court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan-in-the- Wert 

London; and published by the said Tuoantos Howr, at the LEAD 
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OFFICE, 10, *WELLIN TON STREET, STRAND, in 
of the Savey.—Savganas, sl, 


